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§ have served a long apprenticeship as 


Announcement 


G. G. MARTIN 


Leading Writer of Young People’s Serials 
Ace of Historic Serial Writers 


Will demonstrate the method used to 
construct these stories to writers who 


well as the beginner with only a few 
thousand words of practice. 
Stories now running or to appear by 
May: The Flame of Bohemia— 
House of Careers—Country Cousin— 
Out of the Desert—Stowaway 
These may be used as texts along with the 
student’s own work. 
I will specialize in the historic serial 
for young people of the ages 16-25, 
the field in which I made my success. 
Tutoring in all forms of writing 


Make ail inquiries with self-addressed 


envelope to 


A. BREVERTON 
Box 113, Verdugo City, Calif. 


If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


For those readers who are more interested in making 
an immediate test of their manuscripts than in obtain- 
ing criticism and counsel THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer’s individual 
effort. First, it eliminates resultless and expensive sub- 
mission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST Staff examines each manuscript expertly 
against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of magazines and their current editorial needs. 
If the manuscript is not considered salable, it is re- 
turned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion 
accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered 
to magazines in an effort to accomplish a sale. When 
checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% 
commission, minimum commission, $4. 

To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency, you need only submit your manuscript with 
reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manu- 
script, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and return 
postage. 

The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are 
offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 
1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Send for free leaflet, ‘‘What Editors Want.”’ 
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Can Your Story Be Filmed? 


My @ You May Have Just the 
. alking Picture—but you can- 
Received not sell it because most studios 
Over refuse unsolicited manuscripts. 

$50,000 That is why you should 
Last Year @ Send Your Stories to 
for Me—Through my accredited 
Stories. service, stories I read and O.K. 
What Are to Studio Editors will receive 
Y consideration. For 16 years I 
ours have been successfully selling 
Worth screen stories. Knowing daily 
? what producers need and buy, 


I can help you sell. 


Do you need assistance in writing? 


@ Are your ideas for a scenario discarded because 
you do not know how to present them? Part of my 
service is designed to assist you with this very prob- 
lem. Not only do I SELL good stories to the studios, 
but equally important, I help you create salable 
scenarios out of YOUR material! 


Write TODAY for my free booklet. 
No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. AJ3 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Suite 215 Hollywood, Calif. 


| HELP BEGINNERS! 


Here is a letter of rejection from a man whom I 
consider the leading editor in America: 

“This isn’t right, but it could be made right. I haven’t 

time to waste telling you how to do it. If you ever get 

a new version on paper, I’ll be glad to see it.”’ 
Doing the work the editor hasn't time for is my 
job. The manuscript referred to in this letter was 
revised with my help and sold to this editor on 
the return trip. For sixteen years I’ve been doing 
such work; stories by my clients in 1934 have sold 
to American Mercury, Esquire, Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, and other magazines. 


MY QUALIFICATIONS: 

1. For two years Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly. 

2. Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, Woman’s Home Companion, etc. 

3. Author “Narrative Technique,” standard text 
used in more than one hundred and thirty col- 
leges and universities. Editor, “Short Story 
Hits 1932” and “Short Story Hits 1933,” pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Co. Co-author, 
“The Psychology of Writing Success.” 

4. Special lecturer School of Journalism, Columbia 

niversity. 
If you'd like to learn more about my methods, 
send for my free pamphlet, “How I Work With 
Writers,” or send me a manuscript (at my rate 
of $5.00 for five thousand words or less and a 
dollar a thousand above that) and get a straight- 
from-the-shoulder report from an authoritative 
critic. All questions asked will be answered in a 


friendly, personal letter. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
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THE WHY OF TRENDS 


N this annual Forecast Number the effort is 
to present authoritative viewpoints on 
trends in various fields of literary produc- 

tion—that is, to give a picture of the demand, 
so that writers may be guided thereby in their 
efforts to achieve sales, to get before the public. 

We may arrive at an understanding of trends 
in two ways: by observation of what is being 
published, and by analyzing the preoccupations 
and moods of society. 

Observation, for example, would tell us that 
one of the trends is toward proletarian fiction 
and economic studies. We discover this through 
glancing over the new book catalogues, through 
noting the rise of many so-called experimental 
magazines devoted to such material, and 
through studying the leading literary periodi- 
cals. Understanding of the current social and 
economic situation gives the clue to our analysis 
of this trend. 

Observation again would tell us that there 
is still a very active market for “escape” litera- 
ture—romantic fiction, mystery stories, thrill- 
ing adventure. This certainly is not a new 
trend, but its persistence in the magazines of 
wide popular circulation is rather significant. 
These periodicals definitely do not want prole- 
tarian literature, or anything that tends to pro- 
voke among their readers an awareness of real 
social conditions. 

Analysis of this trend may lead to the con- 
clusion that the periodicals edited for mass cir- 
culation and supported by national advertising 
do not want to encourage thinking. Social and 
economic problems are touched upon only in a 
superficial way. There is propaganda, to be 
sure—propaganda designed to convince readers 
that this is the best of all possible words, that 
their sufferings are but temporary, that the 
“average man” is pretty well off, after all, and 
had better leave well enough alone. The writer 
who has a yen to reform the world had better 
keep it in cold storage if he is aiming at this 
public. “Escape” fiction, or a bright, insouciant 
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discussion of social questions, affords the open 
sesame to these markets. 

While we are on the subject, however, the 
theory of “escape” fiction deserves a little at- 
tention. It is sometimes assumed that the urge 
which drives every one to read is the desire to 
escape from the humdrum of everyday living. 
For the majority, this is largely true; but it by 
no means covers the entire situation. A war- 
like people do not seek escape from their domi- 
nating principle through reading or writing of 
things far removed from war. On the contrary, 
their literature predominantly deals with war. 
The pre-revolutionary Russian certainly found 
no escape from tragic conditions in the gloomy 
literature of his period—yet he wrote and read 
nothing else. 

Whatever we are obsessed with, we hunger 
to read about. It is when we have no obsessions, 
no vital interests in our own lives, that we 
seek escape through reading. There will be no 
holding to the soil a farmer boy who pores over 
stories of flying heroes. We may rest assured 
that the cop who reads Western yarns instead 
of detective and gangster fiction regards his job 
as a distasteful routine. 

The pulp magazines, while catering to the 
“escape” instinct, also satisfy the obsessions of 
their readers. Cowboy yarns are read alike by 
the cooped-up city dweller yearning for a life 
of adventure, and by cowboys themselves. Love 
stories are read by lovers as well as by romance- 
starved household drudges. 

Trends at present may be discerned in the 
recent notable increase in certain types of maga- 
zines. Most noticeable are the many newcomers 
devoted to the following subjects: True detec- 
tive material; terror, mystery, weird, and hor- 
ror stories; general adventure, and, strangely 
enough, astrology. 

There’s significance, no doubt, back of each 
of these sudden increases. Just what it is, the 
social student might profitably endeavor to find 
out. 
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The —Author & Journalist 


Mr. Lenniger is an authors’ agent located 
in New York. 


Home, Elks, Household, Farmer’s Wife, Hol- 


OPPORTUNITIES AND PITFALLS 
FOR NEW WRITERS 


Editors, professionals, all connect- 
ed with the “inside” of the publish- 
ing business are asked that question every day. 
Wearily we assure the earnest inquirers that 
in the literary field, America is still the great 
land of opportunity. Granting that the new 
writer has a reasonable amount of talent, a fair 
educatign, and the same amount of grit neces- 
sary to succeed in any trade today, the field of 
writing probably offers greater opportunities to 
the individual than any other profession. I de- 
liberately italicize “individual,” for the oppor- 
tunities in the literary field are entirely depen- 
dent upon what the new writer makes of them. 
In other words, the new writer today has excel- 
lent opportunities—if he deserves them! 


The Saturday Evening Post probably receives 
more first efforts by beginners than any other 
publication. A few months ago, Graeme Lori- 
mer, one of the Post editors, told me that they 
use approximately “forty or fifty names new to 
the Post each year.” He showed me stories they 
recently bought from writers who had never 
previously appeared in print. He showed me 
several human-interest articles they had just 
purchased from unknowns. But it developed in 
our chat that the majority—a very substantial 
majority—of those “names new to the Post” 
were writers who had won their spurs in 
lesser publications. And for those writers who 
have the notion that appearing in the “pulps” 
jeopardizes their chances of selling to first-class 
magazines Mr. Lorimer’s remarks on the sub- 
ject will be highly illuminating: 

“At least twice a year our editors wade 
through a stack of some fifty pulps, select 
therefrom a few writers who show real promise, 
and invite them to try something especially for 
the Post. We have added quite a few fine con- 
tributors through this procedure.” 


It is only too true that the average new 
writer is far too satisfied with his product, far 
too optimistic and too ready to ship it off to a 
magazine like the Post. It is mighty difficult 
for the beginner to meet its specific standards; 
it is certainly best to prove your ability first 
with markets that may be as exacting in their 
way but more within your scope. There is, for 
example, the “intermediate field” — smooth- 
paper type magazines like Serenade, Mystery, 


land’s, etc., which frequently feature news 
writers. These publications offer the new writer 
who wishes to concentrate his efforts entirely 
upon the “better” magazines a good chance of 
reasonably prompt recognition. American, Red- 
book, McCall’s, Delineator, Pictorial Review 
have also purchased a number of contributions 
from “unknowns” within the last year. 

By sheer weight of their number the “pulps” 
offer the new writer the best chances for 
prompt recognition. The fact that these maga- 
zines depend on over-the-counter newsstand 
sales for their revenue rather than subscriptions 
obtained on the strength of “big names,” in it- 
self gives the new writer a better chance. In 
this field, “the story is the thing”—primarily. 
The pulps undoubtedly bought more material 
from new writers during 1934 than in years. 
Many of their editors have begun to realize that 
a good story by an unknown is better liked by 
the readers than a poor yarn by a well-known 
writer. If you, as a new writer, select a few of 
these “pulps” which are most congenial to your 
interests, if you make an intelligent study of 
their policies and set out to give them the best 
that’s in you, the “pulps” will in all likelihood 
grant you prompt, tangible recognition. But 
beware—don’t do pulp stories with the attitude 
that they are trash; don’t write them with your 
togue in your cheek; don’t imply to the editors 
that you are condescending to write for their 
magazines in order to get a start! Unless you 
put as much careful craftsmanship, as much 
sincerity and enthusiasm into your pulp efforts 
as you would were you writing for the most 
difficult smooth-paper organ, it is better not to 
attempt “pulps” at all. And—although it’s 
trite advice—study your selected markets care- 
fully and regularly. Set your standard by the 
best stories in each issue, not the weak ones 
which just slipped by. An established contribu- 
tor will often sell a story that is only “fair.” 
The editor is prejudiced in his favor because the 
readers have responded favorably to his previ- 
ous contributions. But you, as a new contribu- 
tor, have to make a sufficiently outstanding im- 
pression to meet the professional competition. 
Your stories must not only be “just as good” as 
those by the regular contributors; they must be 
just a bit better. That, in every magazine field, 
is the whole secret of “breaking in.” 
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To those new writers who cannot find a con- 
genial niche in the pulp field, and who realize 
they aren’t yet able successfully: to meet the 
keen competition in the “slicks,” the religious 
juvenile and adolescent magazines offer a good 
medium. Quite a few of our “big name” 
smooth-page writers won their spurs in this 
field. You won’t get rich working for the re- 
ligious young people’s publications, but they 
do offer a chance of financing your apprentice- 
ship and the encouragement of early recognition 
to give you confidence in later tackling more 
difficult markets. 


The new writer may find openings with the 
more uncertain and tottering periodicals which 
are all too numerous on the stands today. Pro- 
fessionals fight shy of these and since they must 
get copy from some source they select the best 
obtainable from authors who are willing to 
“take a chance.” Discussing them is both a 
delicate and difficult job. I don’t care to go on 
record here as telling you that Editor So-and- 
So of Shoestring Magazine is a crook and chis- 
eler, or that Editor Somebody Else of Tottering 
Monthly is an honest soul who, despite tre- 
mendous difficulties, does his best to give his 
contributors a square deal. And, I don’t think 
I can fairly advise any new writer to do busi- 
ness with these “doubtful” markets, because the 
writer who is not personally in touch with the 
situation is at a heavy disadvantage here. That 
some of these markets offer openings to the be- 
ginner, is undeniable—but there is always a 
gamble involved. If you go into this field, do 
so with your eyes open to the fact that there’s 
at least a 50-50 chance that you will not be 
paid for your contributions. There are good 
bets and bad bets among them; the difficulty is 
that the average writer can seldom intelligently 
select his horses. 

Personally, I do as little business as possible 
with such doubtful markets, for when they do 
pay, the rates are low, and the difficulties of 
collecting make the business unprofitable to an 
agent for the “cigarette money” commissions 
involved. A few instances of experiences with 
such magazines will show both the advantages 
and danger in this field. 

About a year ago, a pulp publisher who had 
failed miserably, but who had in time honestly 
paid his debts to authors, decided on a “slick” 
venture. If our writers would “play along” on 
the first few issues, they would be assured of 
an appreciative, good-paying market when the 
magazine went over. Knowing the personal 
character of the publisher, we decided to 
gamble. The magazine did go over; it took 
three months to collect on the first couple of 
issues, but today its checks are as regular as 


clockwork. We are cashing in handsomely on 
that bet. 

Another publisher, who failed with a crash 
that rocked the whole pulp industry, tried to 
stage a comeback with a single magazine. With 
much skepticism we gave him a batch of rejects, 
worthless elsewhere—and cashed several thou- 
sand dollars worth of his checks. After about 
six issues he failed again, owing us four hun- 
dred dollars. But we were certainly consider- 
ably ahead in that deal. 

Right now, we’re gambling with an editor 
whose funds are tied up, owing to a reorganiza- 
tion. He’s paying half within a month of ac- 
ceptance and the balance when he gets his dis- 
tributor’s check—three months after publica- 
tion. Through no fault of his own, he may go 
broke—but because we know his personal char- 
acter, know that he will move heaven and earth 
before leaving an author holding the bag, we’re 
willing to take the chance—which we wouldn’t 
with a good many other publishers in similar 
circumstances, 

To give the bad side! Last spring various 
editors out of a job conceived the bright idea 
of publishing magazines in which the author 
would take the same gamble as the publisher; 
i. e., if there were profits after printing costs, 
the author would get up to 2 cents a word 
when the distributors’ check was received, be- 
fore the publisher took anything for himself. 
If the thing flopped—well, everyone was “tak- 
ing a chance.” One of these editors had con- 
siderable difficulty finding authors to take up 
his proposition. He asked me for rejects. I told 
him we couldn’t take such chances—but if 
he would pay even ¥2 cent a word cash, we 
could supply some stories. It was expressly un- 
derstood that under no circumstances were the 
stories even to be set up in type before pay- 
ment. He took two, promising payment by the 
end of the week. Then he “‘disappeared”—but 
two issues of the book came out—and none of 
the authors ever received a cent. Our lawyer 
discovered, as is invariably true in such cases, 
that there was nothing to attach, since the in- 
come from the issues had been assigned to the 
printers and paper people. 

Another magazine had steadily paid for a 
considerable amount of our copy in its first 
four issues. With the fifth the publishers 
changed title and name of the “corporation” 
and left us holding the bag for six stories. We 
brought suit because the owner blithely con- 
tinues with a string of other fly-by-night books. 
In court he tried to squeeze out of it upon 
technicalities of corporation law. But we se- 
cured a judgment—and finally collected. 


It only pays to try “doubtful” markets with 
manuscripts which are worthless elsewhere; “‘re- 
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jects” which have exhausted all reliable markets, 
and on which you can afford to say: “Well, if 
they pay, swell; if they don’t, what t’ell!” 
These “doubtful” markets offer special 
chances to the new writer only in the sense that 
the firmly established professionals, who can sell 
everything they produce to reliable markets, 
won’t do business with them. But there are a 
host of professionals, pretty big names many 
of them, who are only too eager to salvage 
some of their “boneyard” manuscripts. These 
shoestring publishers can unfortunately get too 


SURVEY 


. . « By DORIS WILDER 


NDICATIONS are that greeting-card checks 
will come a little more easily during 1935 
than they did in 1934. Markets which have 

been closed, or practically so, are opening up, 
and it seems likely that some new companies 
will be soliciting offerings from the free-lance. 


However, editors, who must buy at this time 
greetings for sale to the public a year or more 
hence under unpredictable conditions, are tem- 
pering optimism with caution, replenishing their 
lines only with material of unquestionable ex- 
cellence. What they are frenziedly searching 
for, their fingers clutched around pens poised 
ready to write generous checks, are well-written 
“new” greetings, fresh in concept, timely in 
mood and thought, and up-to-the-minute in 
expression. 

Now as to current trends. The greeting-card 
“audience” is identical with that of the radio 
and the talkies, and popular demand can to a 
certain extent be gauged by offerings in these 
fields. The ‘“‘clean-up” of the movies is reflected 
in the almost complete disappearance from 
greeting-card displays of vulgar and risque de- 
signs and captions. The romanticism of re- 
cent radio programs and motion pictures is 
paralleled by the increased sentiment (not senti- 
mentality) allowable in greetings. Not so long 
ago, expression of the warmer emotions was 
taboo. Dad was a butt for jokes: Mother was 
your pal; your sweetheart was a good egg. Now, 
without being sticky or heavy about it, you 
can “love” ’em all. Moreover, the “costume” 
greeting is again popular—that is, instead of 
presenting a bare wish, you may clothe it in a 
bit of simple, appropriate imagery. 


The Author & Journalist 


much material; if they had to depend on ama- 
teur contributions alone, they couldn’t exist— 
and we’d be well rid of all of them! I say that 
unblushingly. If we could effect a government 
Code whereby it would be illegal to publish any- 
thing unless it had been paid for in advance, 
this whole writing business would be on a 
sound foundation. But while many such mar- 
kets exist, and do pay off occasionally, none of 
us can be blamed for succumbing to the temp- 
tation of salvaging a reject! 


GREETING-CARD MARKET 


If you can be funny, really and originally 
funny, your fortune is made! You can name 
your own rates. But have you noticed that the 
popularity of the “‘wise crack,” as such, is wan- 
ing? Humor is less slapstick, more imaginative 
in its appeal. Simple novelties go well. Clever- 
ness, not too hard to grasp, of course, is always 
in demand. Ideas count for more than ever 
before. 

Christmas, Birthday and Convalescence greet- 
ings still hold first, second, and third places, re- 
spectively, in marketability. Verses for Valen- 
tine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day and Gradua- 
tion, and for the more usual Every Day occa- 
sions (Weddings, Births, Anniversaries, etc.) 
command interest in enough markets through 
the year to pay the writer for “stocking” them. 
There is a ready market with a few companies 
for exceptional greetings of limited appeal, for 
relatives or special persons, as Teacher, Minister, 
or Girl Friend. Juveniles and “religious” senti- 
ments also are salable but must be A-1 grade. 

The situation in the greeting-card field seems 
to be this: poor material, or even material of 
average quality, is a drug on the market, but 
there is no “saturation point” for superior work. 
You can be dignified or informal; sentimental 
or matter-of-fact; serious or funny. You can 
write in prose or verse, or you need only sug- 
gest clever designs with appropriate accom- 
panying captions. You can make your wishes 
general or special in appeal. But sooner or later 
(and usually sooner), you can sell to reliable 
companies at standard or bonus rates just as 
many top-notchers as you can turn out. 
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IN FICTION 


. . . By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


NSTEAD of creeping up on my moral after 
due exposition, I offer it now. There never 
was a time when for the ambitious writer 

self-confidence and self-expression were more 
important. Write what you know. Write what 
you, yourself, spontaneously and without imi- 
tation or editorial calculation, believe! Write 
what seems to you significant and exciting in 
the present world. Don’t hitch yourself to any 
of the striking successes of the past few years, 
hoping to go places. You'll not! You'll be 
washed up on the beach by the swells of their 
passing. 

And I mean passing! Novelties soon destroy 
themselves. The popular appetite is soon sati- 
ated by highly flavored dishes. Authors who 
have made extraordinary successes with tabasco, 
or with game hung over-long (if you get me) 
may continue to write with the same personal 
relish in their offerings, but there soon creeps 
into the critics’ comments and into the pub- 
lisher’s sales records, a note of disappointment. 
Can so and so be slipping? His book isn’t quite 
up to the one preceding. Sad! Such promising 
work. 

Slipping? Not a bit of it. He’s probably 
grown, if anything. The trouble is with the 
audience who have tired. And anyone who has 
been guiding his own work by some sensational 
contemporary, selecting similar materials, at- 
tempting similar treatments, will find himself 
out in a very cold world also, with his illegiti- 
mate manuscripts. 

To assert that the million will want romance 
and adventure and the thrills of mystery and 
crime isn’t prediction; it’s mere common sense. 
The million want to be entertained. They will 
also want to be stirred by novelists. 

We’ve been through a period of shocks and 
shockers. Reputations have been made over- 
night by the sheer novelty of materials offered. 
We shall again see such reputations made by a 
few individuals who have the courage to write 
what they themselves enjoy regardless and who 
have the luck to find publishers equally cour- 
ageous. I wish that I could predict what these 
materials will be. I can’t. I only know that 
they will not picture morbid types, which have 
been overemphasized, of late, and that they will 
not be hard-boiled shockers riding to fame on a 
bawdy vocabulary. When homosexuality reaches 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Mr. Uzzell is the author of ‘‘Narrative Tech- 
nique”’ and other texts, editor ef ‘“Short- 
Story Hits,’’ 1932 and 1933, and is a New 
York critic and lecturer. 


such a degree of familiarity that without pro- 
test from the police it appears on Broadway in 
a highly successful play, and when good old 
phrases common to mule-skinners’ vocabulary 
are shouted over and over by a laughing chorus 
in a long-run musical show, the time has come, 
brothers, to “leave it lay.” The kick has gone; 
the bubbles have busted, and the drink is flat. 

Homosexuality? Yes, write of it, if you will, 
but write as good writers have always written, 
not to exploit its novelty, but to understand it 
and interpret it so far as it is important in hu- 
man life. Sex? Probably a good subject still, 
but there’s no news left in either a virgin or a 
prostitute. We can take it for granted, here- 
after, that a great many people know about sex. 
And so on! 

And if, as usually happens, a writer finds no 
peculiar thrills in any one unique subject mat- 
ter, he may be comforted by the knowledge 
that few of the long-time reputations have 
been built upon choice of strange or startling 
story stuff. The great figures that stand out in 
literature are the men and women who have 
founded their art upon sincere, thorough study 
of human nature. Character! Not startling 
new materials, but familiar universal truth 
stated freshly in the terms of some new indi- 
vidual and his problems. 

We’ve seen a good many of the romantic 
writers turning to the past, forced to this no 
doubt by their own temperaments, which can’t 
make much out of the modern world. The Civil 
War is romantic; the War of 1812 (the Ad- 
verse war) is romantic—and how! The Great 
War is now romantic in the pulps; more dis- 
criminating audiences still remember it too 
well. They may be tired of realistic pictures of 
it, but it isn’t yet a legend. Any writer who has 
a peculiar slant, an individual, personal connec- 
tion with some historic period, may find an au- 
dience now, if he will cultivate his field long 
enough to find values more novel than period 
costumes, a few duels, and picturesque literary 
oaths. 

So far as the use of present social problems 
in fiction is concerned, the writer is up against 
the attitude of a debunked world. It isn’t acci- 
dent that puts biographies and social studies on 
the best seller lists. People want their facts 


straight. Suspicion of propaganda and of dis- 
tortion naturally falls upon the fiction writer. 
A novelist has to offer something a good bit 
better than average if he is to compete with a 
merely average fact study. 

This new sophistication of the average man, 
this education in human weakness and ineffi- 
ciency, this mass disillusionment of the past 
few years, has robbed the writer of some of his 
easiest tricks. And everyone interested in the 
cause not of popular writing but of real liter- 
ature, can rejoice that this growth in audience 
intelligence will force upon writers everywhere 
a more active conscience in the job. No liter- 
ature can grow far above the level of its readers. 
There is hope that reader demand will compel 
the now developing generation of writers to a 
sounder interpretation of character. We've 
passed through the period of Hugo; we’re ready 
for Balzac and Flaubert. We’re done with the 
romanticism of Scott and Dickens, and ready 
for Hardy and Samuel Butler. The morbid arti- 
fices of the past ten years, I believe, were a 
final flareup of the romantics; we’re ready for 
a realism finer than the world has yet seen. I’m 
watching a few young writers—among them 
Jack Conroy, Josephine Herbst, Nancy Hale, 
Rhoda Truax, Alvah Bessie, Josephine Johnson, 
F. P. O’Donnell, John O’Hara, James T. Far- 
rell. In their first work there has been a steady, 
unsensational preoccupation with character, 
which makes me believe that in them and a few 
others like them is flowing the great main 
stream of American literature. 

In popular fiction the realistic tendency 
doesn’t go far. We shouldn’t expect it to. We 
see the new disillusionment of audiences af- 
fecting the externals of these stories mainly. In 
the writing there is less ham! Less chest-heav- 
ing! The objective narrative treatment, which 
proved its success in the work of Hemingway, 
has set the fashion. More and more the story 
tells itself, and with the revelation of the new 
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psychology as to mental behavior, even the 
thinking of the characters is handled in simple, 
objective, dramatic terms. There really isn’t 
room any more for a fine literary vocabulary! 
A vocabulary of human conduct is a lot more 
useful, and will be increasingly so. 


Another result of mass disillusionment can 
be illustrated by the popular love story. There 
was a time when a love story ended: “And so 
they were married, and lived happily ever after” 
—or words to that effect. Next came a time 
when the last line was: “* ‘Will you marry me?’ 
and she breathed her yes against his ear.” We 
have come upon a generation that is not so 
naive. People don’t live happily ever after, and 
in love there’s a lot more than a proposal, as 
anybody knows these days. And so—we have 
the love story that stirs us not with the simple 
thrill of a happy ending, but with sympathy for 
lovers who are finding each other. The story 
ends upon their love, but before it ends elements 
in their situation have been enough developed 
to give the reader a sense of continuance after 
the close. We are constantly more aware of the 
inconclusiveness of any conclusion, and as we 
demand greater truth in our fiction, we demand 
in its plotting an arrangement that gives this 
sense of life going on. The story must still be 
definite in its demonstration of character; but 
it is less definite in its handling of situation. 

Trends! 

In the literary story, I’d say, we'll see more 
realism—more genuine realism in the handling 
of character, a more genuine truth to life, a 
continued and even more definite swing away 
from the romantic pseudo-realism of the past 
ten years. This realistic tendency will induce in 
the popular story greater naturalness in narra- 
tive, more simplicity and less artifice in plot- 
ting, but no deep change in story values. Love 
and murder are still the best bet! As they al- 
ways have been. 


| SOME OPINIONS ON THE 


FUTURE 


Edwin L. Sabin, Author and Critic: 


As seems to me, the magazine market during 
1935 will be better than that during 1934. Not 
only are new titles appearing in the pulp field 
but in the slick and semi-slick field also. Prices 
in the pulp field are on the up, for good work. 
The popular magazines of the higher quality 
are thicker, as evidence that advertising has in- 
creased. The flair for the Western adventure 


story, and for the crime-mystery-detective 
theme, is unabated and governs a wide range of 
fiction—a well-told story involving a mystery 
in one shape or another is a pretty sure shot. 
There is a trend toward the historical yarn, of 
action and romance; not told for the sake of 
the history presented but laid amid historical 
scenes that invest it with the drama of reality. 
In my little discussion of a year back I men- 
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tioned the requirement of style in story telling. 
I would emphasize that again. The prosy, slack 
and nerveless style has no place in the maga- 
zines. Fiction is becoming shorter and more 
compact. Story action and situations are viv- 
idly expressed, so that the imagination of the 
reader is constantly stimulated. 


Fanny Ellsworth, editor Ranch Romances: 

I am always wary of making anything in 
the way of a prediction, as prophecy is at best 
a risky business. However, it is my opinion that 
this next year will be a brighter one than those 
that have gone before. Certainly as more and 
more of the country’s unemployed are put back 
to work, the sales of the wood-pulp magazines 
will rise. The fact that there has been a steady 
interest in romantic Western stories throughout 
the depression would seem to be a good omen 
for the future. For that reason, I think we 
can hope for continued and even increased popu- 
larity for such stories. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Authors’ Agent: 

Editors are getting kinder—they are indeed! 
They are writing helpful letters to would-be 
contributors and are not half so reluctant to 
tell a writer what is wrong with his work as 
was once the case. One reason is that the new 
trend in fiction is toward the shorter story. 
Some of the old favorites cannot break their 
length habits and as a result editors are becom- 
ing dependent upon new writers. They must 
of necessity hold out a helping hand—and they 
are doing it gracefully. 

The other day the editor of one of the good 
magazines—a woman well loved for her kindly 
guidance of beginners—wrote me that a story 
by one of my correspondents had not enough 
“conflict.” I sent the letter to the author and 
she wrote back “I will put conflict in. I’m 
going to study conflict.” Of course the value 
of the editor’s letter lies in the fact that it 
spurred the writer to concentrate her study 
upon the technical weakness of her work. 

This is a roseate day for the young writer— 
not necessarily young in years—if he is willing 
to study. More than ever before must he know, 
not only how to write, but how to write for 
the markets he hopes to make. 

Simpler writing is in demand. Long, involved 
sentences are passe. Any hint of sentimentality 
—this is not to be confused with sentiment— 
is frowned upon almost everywhere. Study the 
fiction in the magazines—study, not read—and 
you will find short simple sentences written 
with delightful economy of words. 

The lead of the literary magazines away from 
plot emphasis to character drawing is being felt 
down the line. It has led to wider recognition 
of the importance of the characters themselves 
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rather than of what happens to them. This 
calls for more development of personality and 
individuality and less reliance upon an “act of 
God” to bring about a climax. 

There is a place and a reputation waiting for 
everyone who learns to write sincerely, skill- 
fully, and interestingly, whether he writes fic- 
tion, non-fiction, poetry—or all three. 


rr 


A.F.G. FIGHTS PLAGIARISM 


The American Fiction Guild, entering its 
fourth year of activity, is branching out into 
many new lines. One of these consists of the 
establishment of an emergency fund. The plan 
now advocated is to do this under Federal super- 
vision through a Credit Union, which would 
furnish an opportunity for investment and pro- 
vide a fund with which to tide members over 
financial exigencies. 

Another campaign launched by former Presi- 
dent Arthur J. Burks and endorsed by Norvell 
W. Page, the new president, has for its purpose 
the stamping out of plagiarism. Not only will 
the Guild act wherever possible to rid its ranks 
of plagiarists, but it will attempt to defend 
members from plagiarists. In a recent A.F.G. 
Bulletin on this subject, Mr. Burks stated: 


Plagiarism is the theft of the printed work of some- 
one else. Editors and writers should know the dis- 
tinctions between plagiarism, parallelism, and ordi- 
nary violation of copyright. Rewrite something of 
your own and it is not plagiarism . . . Parallelism 
is not actionable and may happen to anyone, especially 
in writing for a magazine that specializes, wherein so 
may writers select the obvious. . . . Many publishers 
will go no further in plagiarism cases than to force a 
return of the amount paid for stolen material, because 
they realize that they face a possible suit from the 
magazine originally publishing the material. This is 
a bad situation which plays into the hands of the 
plagiarist. Whenever possible it is the Guild’s inten- 
tion to urge the swindled publisher into taking crim- 
inal action, after the Guild has obtained a release 
from the original publisher. 


A membership drive for the Chicago chapter 
is being organized by Otis Adelbert Kline. Pro- 
fessional writers in and near Chicago are urged 
to communicate with Mr. Kline at 4333 Cas- 
tello Ave., Chicago. 

Membership in this growing organization is 
desirable for active writers everywhere. Use 
the following form of application: 


Norvell W. Page, Pres., American Fiction Guild, 
250 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

I hereby make application for membership in the American 
Fiction Guild. I certify that I have publi five stories or 
articles in magazines national circulation, t I am an illus- 
trator, or have published one novel (not at my own expense); 
or that I am a publisher of magazines or books. I understand 
that the membership fee is ten dollars a year, which I agree to 
pay as follows: 


| 
(Some payment should accompany application) __ 
Name 


. . . By M. A. BARTLETT 


DVERTISING in the trade and class 

fields continues its upward trend. Com- 

parisons with a year ago are inspiring, for, 
the more advertising pages, the more editorial 
pages, the more advertising revenue, the more 
money available for editorial matter. 


Writers, however, who a few years ago 
looked upon the trade journals as a little gold- 
mine to be worked with profit by any amateur, 
who thought they could dash off any little old 
business interview, toss it to a trade-journal 
editor, and receive a check in return, will be 
smartly brought to their senses if they try such 
tactics on 1935 trade-journal editors. 


True, an occasional slipshod article may be 
accepted, because the idea in it is new, or be- 
cause the interview reported is with an official 
of a store seldom appearing in the trade press; 
but one acceptance doesn’t make income-tax- 
able earnings. The writer who is to devote his 
time to trade journalism, and make a success of 
his writings, must write better than ever before! 
He must work harder, interview more inten- 
sively, devote more time to business study, and 
train himself in tight, concise writing. 

During the depression, trade-journal editors 
learned many things, but chiefly they learned 
the folly of printing thousands of words in 
which to bury a few hundred words of ideas. 
With space at a premium, they had to blow off 
the chaff and pick out for use the solid grains 
of worth. Even though more editorial space is 
at their disposal, they will not forget this lesson 
in 1935. 

Said one leading trade-journal editor recently: 
“For Heaven’s sake, tell writers to imagine that 
merchants know something about their business, 
and don’t need philosophizing to make them see 
a good idea!” 

That’s the 1935 attitude. No theorizing, no 
“philosophizing,” but straight out-of-experience 
stuff, told without trimmings, so any reader 
can flash it and grasp it and put it into practice 
in his own business! 

How this attitude affects the writer’s income 
is a different story. The editor quoted above 
happens to be one of the few who pay for ideas, 
and not for words. He’ll slash a 1000-word 
story mercilessly, but, if the ideas it contains 
are worth it, he'll pay as much for the 350 
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TRADE JOURNALISM ON 
HIGH PLANE IN 1935 


As managing editor of Bartlett Service, fore- 
most business paper feature service, M. A. 
Bartlett, directing the work of a large cor- 
respondent organization, handles many mil- 
lions of words of copy each year, sells to 
several hundred business papers. 


words he uses as the average editor would pay 
for an average 1000 words. There are, perhaps, 
half a dozen editors in this class. The others 
pay exactly the same rate for 250 words of 
stripped copy as they formerly paid for 800 
words containing the same idea rounded out to 
feature length. The listed word rate remains 
the same, but the writer can make only one-half 
to one-fourth as much as under former condi- 
tions . . . unless he develops a keener eye for 
ideas, and can produce more ideas to every hun- 


dred words of copy. 


Pictures, in 1935, are going to be more in de- 
mand than ever before. But rates for pictures 
average lower than ever before. Under NRA, 
costs of magazine production have risen—and 
pictures are expensive to reproduce. Therefore, 
original cost must be kept down. Run through 
the Quarterly Market List; you'll find that the 
general price offered for a photograph is $1. 
No writer can “get by” on that rate, unless he 
is fortunate enough to pick up a picture free of 
charge. If he purchases a print at 50 cents, he 
must add 20 cents for wrapping, mailing and 
postage (first class if he wishes best treatment 
in the mails), leaving only 30 cents for the 
hour or more of time consumed in running the 
picture down, and nothing for profit. A pic- 
ture that must be especially taken will cost 
from $2.50 to $3.50, plus packing, mailing and 
service. If he is an amateur photographer (and 
most first-class trade-journal interviewers and 
writers are not, also, first-class photographers) , 
and makes an honest accounting of his costs 
(counting picture-taking and finishing time as 
of same value as interviewing time), the writer 
will find that every print he sells costs him 75 
cents to $1. The best publications will pay 
photographers’ costs on ordered photographs, 
but this fact should be ascertained before the 
writer orders pictures taken. To be successful 
(financially) in 1935, the trade-journal writer 
must recognize the picture problem he is up 
against, and work it out carefully as befits his 
individual case. 

The market for trade news will remain 
about as in 1934. Some news connections, pro- 
ducing little each month, will be worth retain- 
ing by professional writers because of the an- 
nual or semiannual convention of the trade, 
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which permits well-paid coverage, or because 
the news contacts open up leads for marketable 
features. The majority of straight news con- 
nections, however, cannot be bothered with by 
the professional writer—they are for the news- 
paper reporter glad to dash off a thousand words 
of news he has gleaned from his paper or picked 
up on his news-hunting rounds, and grateful if 
a hundred words or so are used, for which he 
gets an extra dollar; or for the person engaged 
in other work, delighted to pick up a few dol- 
lars on the side, regardless of how low a rate is 
paid based on number of words of copy actually 
written and submitted. Clipping services in- 
creasingly supply news items to those publica- 
tions not using regular news letters. 

The foregoing might be construed as a pessi- 
mistic outlook for the trade journalist in 1935. 
It is not. The outlook is excellent. More and 
more of better and better articles will be 
bought, but the production of those articles 
will not be easy. Trade journalism is on a higher 
plane than ever before. 
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Collections are good, rates are stabilized, the 
weak publications have largely been absorbed by 
the stronger. With a few exceptions, optimism 
prevails. Publications long not buying are now 
requesting material, those long buying little are 
now requiring more. The trend is markedly 
upward. 

No writer, however, should turn to trade 
journalism as something easy, something requir- 
ing little work, little writing ability, for, if he 
does, he’ll soon cast it contemptuously aside 
with an, ““Aw, you can’t make any money writ- 
ing for the trade press.” But for the writer se- 
riously taking up the work, studying the type 
of material required, endeavoring to make every 
word count in full value to the reader of the 
magazine at which it is aimed, ready to work 
long and hard, there is ahead in 1935 promise of 
a year far, far better than good, with financial 
returns comparable to those in any other field 
of professional writing. 


Mrs. Alvord is an active Hollywood agent, 
specializing in the sale of motion-picture 


| 1935 SCREEN-STORY MARKET 


™ BEFORE I attempt 
to describe the 
screen-story situa- 
tion for 1935, I 
want to emphasize 
a point which is 
often overlooked by 
writers. This is the 
fact that it is im- 
possible to slant a 
story for a certain 
producer or studio, 
in the same manner 
that this can be 
done for an editor 
or magazine. A pro- 
ducer does not have 
a definite program or style that he follows— 
instead, he wants any good story that will fit 
his stars. Therefore, each particular story has 
a large field of possibilities, for if it does not 
fit the stars or schedule of one studio, it may 
be found suitable for another—and while it 
may be rejected today, several months later the 
same producer may be able to use it for a new 
star or contract player. 

Screen-story requirements are fundamentally 
the same as last year, but the League of De- 
cency is responsible for a certain number of 
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By ADELINE M. ALVORD 


material. 


restrictions and changes in the trend of material. 

Briefly, this movement has practically killed 
the gangster and criminal story, which were al- 
ready on the wane, and greatly lessened the 
number of oversophisticated sex dramas. While 
the producers have recovered somewhat from 
their sudden aversion to anything the least off 
color, they are beginning to realize that they 
need not film Pollyanna tales in order to offer 
unobjectionable material. Real, human drama 
can be screened in a manner that will interest 
adult persons and not insult their sense of de- 
cency. 

Therefore the types of story which the pro- 
ducers seek to fill their 1935 schedules are ap- 
pealing romances, portrayals of universal prob- 
lems, good comedy dramas, musicals containing 
definite plots and real story interest, and mys- 
teries which are unusual, with well-maintained 
suspense, and not too implausible. Juvenile 
stories are finding a fairly good market because 
of the several child players who have been fea- 
tured the past year. However, they must always 
contain a decided adult interest as well. 

Yarns with good themes, strong plots, and 
particularly, fine character parts, lead the de- 
mand in all studios, with action rather than 
dialogue still the one essential that all producers 
seek. 
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. . . By E. W. TAYLOR 


THIS is the most 
important moment 
of Cedric Scrib- 
bler’s life . . . He 
has just completed 
his scenario and is 
about to favor 
some fortunate mo- 
tion picture studio 
with his brain 
child. He is sure 
that it will be ac- 
cepted. All of his 
friends to whom he 
has read the story, 
have assured him it 
is better than most 
stories that appear on the screen. 

Cedric Scribbler represents all those authors 
unknown to films whose courage is infinite, 
from the Widow Jones, who laboriously writes 
the true story of her drab life, to pretty well 
advanced professionals in the magazine field. 

After considerable effort, and with the assist- 
ance of the manager of the Peoria motion-pic- 
ture theatre, Cedric finds that in Hollywood, 
R-K-O, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Columbia, 
Twentieth Century, Paramount, Warner Broth- 
ers, Fox, Universal, and Pathe Studios, are all 
making motion pictures, and therefore must be 
in the market for his scenario. So he posts the 
story and permits it to skip merrily to the first 
studio on his list. 

We Fave IN upon our scenario entering the 
film capital. It is addressed to R-K-O Studios 
—no particular individual. Here we see the 
studio mailing department feel of the envelope, 
and the next minute it is rubber-stamped “MS. 
—Story Department.” 

CaMERA Trucks Forwarp behind the over- 
burdened mail boy as he carries Cedric’s effort, 
now mixed among some several hundred others, 
to the Story Department, where we Cut To 
Albert Persoff’s cheerful office—furnished al- 
most entirely with published books, copies of 
produced plays, and countless unknown and un- 
wanted manuscripts. 

Albert M. Persoff is story editor of R-K-O 
Motion Picture Studios. He is assisted by Betty 
Roberts, a most capable, charming, and efficient 
reviewer of material submitted for R-K-O’s 
consideration. 


E. W. Taylor 
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| THE HOLLYWOOD MOTION 
PICTURE SITUATION 


Mr. Taylor is an authors’ representative in 
Hollywood. 


The scenario is religiously placed in the high 
pile of manuscripts upon Mr. Persoff’s desk. 
Mr. Persoff’s hours at the studio are from 9 
A.M. until about 1 A.M., therefore it must be 
assumed that Mr. Persoff smiles and rubs his 
hands in great glee in appreciation of the tre- 
mendous pile of unsolicited manuscripts before 
him. He rushes eagerly over to Miss Roberts. 

“Several hundred more manuscripts this 
morning, Betty . . . I have five story confer- 
ences today with producers and agents, besides 
which I must get up the bulletin for this week, 
which we send to our producers. Will you go 
through this pile as soon as possible, in order 
that these embryo authors may be watched and 
graded accordingly?” 

Miss Roberts says that she will be glad to do 
so, and the tremendous pile of manuscripts is 
moved from Mr. Persoff’s office to Miss Rob- 
erts’s desk—almost knocking over a well-known 
agent who is calling at Mr. Persoff’s request 
to discuss a story the studio is anxious to secure. 

Miss Roberts gazes at the pile an instant and 
then calls together her staff of readers. Quickly 
the pile is split up, leaving a small balance for 
Miss Roberts’s personal perusal. We Cut To a 
Ciose Up of Cedric’s manuscript as Miss Rob- 
erts takes it from its envelope with trembling 
fingers. The first page is so terrible and so ut- 
terly without regard for motion picture re- 
quirements, that Miss Roberts reads on—en- 
tranced—-until she has completed the entire 
“story.” 

Immediately she rushes into Mr. Persoff’s 
office. “Mr. Persoff! I have found THe Story!” 

“You have, Betty? The one we are seeking 
for John Barrymore?” 

“Oh, no... nothing like that!” she replies. 
“This is the world’s worst story. Still, I sup- 
pose it is only typical of many stories in this 
pile.” 

Mr. Persoff halts his important conference 
with the agent to look at Cedric’s story. One 
look is sufficient! 

Miss Roberts goes on speaking. “It is only 
because this story typifies the hundreds of man- 
uscripts we are receiving daily that I interrupt 
you with it, Mr. Spellman. Isn’t there some 
way we can inform unknown writers that the 
proper way to receive consideration for their 
work is to sell their stories first to magazines 
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or to book publishers? Cannot we let them 
know we have scouts all over the world, who 
are in our employ for the sole purpose of read- 
ing every publication . . . not only in the Eng- 
lish language, but in all foreign languages, that 
have a circulation of over ten thousand?” 

“I don’t know, Betty,” he replies. “It is true 
we pay salaries of from one hundred dollars a 
year upwards to people all over the world, 
whom we employ as readers; also, we seldom, if 
ever, buy originals except through an agent, 
and even then only from writers who have re- 
ceived recognition in the publishing field. 
Thank you for bringing this matter to my at- 
tention.” 

Miss Roberts returns to her desk . . . a de- 
tailed synopsis is drawn of Cedric Scribbler’s 
story, which is carefully filed away .. . a per- 
petual record of his effort. In addition, a card 
is made up giving the title of his story, “Broken 
Shins,” and showing the author’s name and ad- 
dress. Then the manuscript is returned by reg- 
istered mail. 

We Cut To Cedric Scribbler just prior to 
the action of Miss Roberts in returning the 
story. He cannot understand why he has not 
received a check from R-K-O Studios. It is 
now a week since he mailed the manuscript, and 
that would give them one day’s time to read it. 
Surely it does not take an entire day to read a 
short five-page story! A friend has informed 
him that studios in Hollywoed steal stories sub- 
mitted by new writers. His anxiety increases. 

Another day passes with no mail from Holly- 
wood ... a second day! Cedric goes to the 
theatre on the evening of the second day, and 
there sees a picture showing a boy with a 
broken leg. He is convinced that his story has 
been stolen! He telegraphs the general manager 
of the studio, threatening all sorts of things if 
he does not receive a check immediately. 

As a matter of courtesy, the studio replies 
graciously that the story is in the mail, and that 
the picture he has seen was produced several 
months before his story reached the studio. 

The next day Cedric receives his story. He is 
still skeptical, but decides to try once again. 
This time he sends it on to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, where immediately upon receipt it is 
stamped, “Manuscript. Returned unread.” 
Thereupon it is sent upon its way back to 
Peoria. At this studio the manuscript is not 
even taken from the envelope. 

Next he tries Paramount, where the same 
procedure is repeated. Then in rapid turn— 
Columbia, Fox, and the other major studios. 

Cedric’s patience is almost at an end when 
his eye chances to fall upon an advertisement, 
“Fame and Fortune for the Writer of Motion 
Picture Material! Send us your manuscript... 
It may be worth $50,000.00,” etc., etc. 
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Assuming that Cedric Scribbler now repre- 
sents the most inexperienced type of writer, 
“Broken Shins” is soon on its way to an agency 
of which he knows nothing. Immediately upon 
receipt of the manuscript, a Special Delivery 
Air Mail letter is dispatched to him, praising 
his work highly, and assuring him that for a 
consideration it can undoubtedly be sold. Of 
course, it will need some changes, but the 
agency will do this for a nominal fee—any- 
where from $25 to $75. 

“Ah,” says Cedric. “Here are some smart 
people . . . they can appreciate a good story.” 
And so he pays the fee requested and sits back 
to await his promised check. 

Days pass into weeks . . . weeks pass into 
months. Nothing happens. Finally Cedric writes 
the agency. His letter is returned unopened, 
marked: ‘Moved. No address.” 

And on this note of despair we 

FapE Out 


The story of Cedric’s scenario is repeated 
daily with many variations. Authors who know 
little or nothing of motion pictures, and abso- 
lutely nothing about “spots” for stories, con- 
tinue to deluge the studios with paper upon 
which sometimes appears a character without a 
story ... again a story without a character... 
and too often a narrative without either char- 
acter or story. 

A “spot” for a story, perhaps may be typified 
by the use of “Little Women,” released by 
R-K-O. This book was published many years 
ago, its picture possibilities might have seemed 
forgotten to numerous people, yet the studio, 
ever on the alert for a story to fit its particular 
requirements, recalled it and used it when the 
need for such a story became apparent. 

The writer of this article has interviewed 
each of the major motion-picture studios in 
Hollywood, as well as the list of independents 
attached. He found the story outlined above 
to be a composite picture of R-K-O, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, Fox, Warner Brothers, Uni- 
versal, Paramount, Columbia, and Twentieth 
Century. 

At the independent studios a slightly differ- 
ent picture was presented. The independents 
alone offer the unknown writer a market for his 
or her work, but even this market is a mighty 
slim one for writers without knowledge of pic- 
ture requirements. 

Some studios prefer material in one form— 
others in another. Some prefer to have you 
query in advance by letter before making sub- 
mission. All studios prefer to deal through an 
agent, for the agent is a buffer between the 
studio and author. The agent protects the stu- 
dio from being forced to examine worthless 
material. The agent further protects the studio 
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from suits for plagiarism by unscrupulous or 
misguided authors. 

Every story editor of a major motion-picture 
studio in Hollywood can tell a pitiful tale about 
writers who have struggled and striven in vain 
to submit stories. Some of these writers have 
paid exorbitant fees for “copyrighting,” and 
“publishing.” Leonard Spiegelgass at Universal 
states that he receives daily stories that some 
poor author has paid to “publish” on wrapping 
paper. New authors might be interested to 
know that even though material is printed or 
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“published” (as they prefer to call it), if such 
printing or “publication” is merely in an ob- 
scure magazine and at the author’s expense, it 
does not enhance the story value, nor does it 
receive a greater consideration from the studio 
than a typewritten manuscript. 

However, for those who want a list of stu- 
dios and story editors with a view to “trying 
their hand,” either directly or through agents, 
the following list is appended. It is up-to-date 
and, in case of the major studios, indicates gen- 
eral requirements or preferences. 


Directory of Motion Picture Studios 


MAJOR STUDIOS 


-K-O, 780 Gower, Hollywood, Calif. Albert M. Persoff, 
— Me Betty Roberts, Asst. Considers story, book, or 
play. 

M-G-M, 10202 Washing Blvd., Culver City, Calif. Sam Marx, 
story editor; Kay Corberly, Asst. Prefers completed continuity 
without camera angles. Camera shots are cared for by the 
director. Treatment: 20 to 25 pages of action with suggested 
dialogue. 

PARAMOUNT, 5451 Marathon, Hollywood, Calif. Jeff Laza- 
rus, story editor; Irene Francis, Asst. Prefers detaile | synopsis. 

UNIVERSAL, Culver City, Calif. Jerry Sackheim, story 
editor. Prefers story of approximately 50 pages. : 

COLUMBIA, 1438 N. Gower, Hollywood, Calif. Miss Frances 
Manson, story editor. Prefers three- to five-page synopis. 

WARNER BROTHERS, Burbank, Calif. Walter 
story editor. Considers published work only. 

FOX, Fox Hills Dr., Westwood, Calif. Julian Johnson, story 
editor; Harry Garvey, Asst. Prefers publication first. ‘ 

TWENTIETH CENTURY, 1041 N. Formosa, Hollywood, Calif. 
Howard Smith, story editor; J. Rourke, Asst. Considers story, 
book or play. 


INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


(All addresses, California) 

Adventure Pictures, 861 Seward Street, Hollywood. 

Allied Productions, R-K-O Pathe Studios, Hollywood. 

Anglo American Films, Inc., 861 Seward, Hollywood. 

Bennet-King Productions, California Studios, 8475 Wilshire 
Blvd., Beverly Hills. 

Berk, Wm., Productions, 7250 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood. 

Borden Productions, General Service Studios, 1040 N. Las 
Palmas, Hollywood. 

Caddo Productions, 700 Romaine St,. Hollywood . 

Cempbell, Wm., Productions, Affiliated Studios, 6122 Salem 
Pl., Hollywood. 

Carr, Trem, Productions, General Service Studios, 1040 N. Las 
Palinas, Hollywood. 

Carew, Edmond, Productions, Genl. Service Studios, 1040 N. 
Las Palmas, Hollywood. 

Chadwick Productions, 6080 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood. 

Productions, Hollywood Guaranty Bldg., Holly- 
wood. 


MacEwen, 


Christie, Chas., Productions, Genl. Service Studios, 1040 N. 
Las Palmas, Hollywood. 

hig Productions, Affiliated Studios, 6122 Salem Pl., Holly- 
w 

Crescent Pictures, California Studios, 8475 Wilshire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills. 

Criterion Pictures, 6044 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood. 

Disney Bros., 2719 Hyperion Blvd., Hollywood. 

Dixon, Denver, Productions, Alexander Bros. Studios, 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood. 

Dean, Warren, Productions, Universal Studios, Universal City. 
Sate Films, International Studios, 4376 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood. 
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Fairbanks, Douglas, Pictures Corp., Twentieth Century Studios, 
1041 N. Formosa, Hollywood. 

Fargo-Faris Productions, Affiliated Studios, 6122 Salem Pl, 
Hollywood. 

Fitzgerald, Dallas, Productions, California Studios, 8475 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Hollywood. 


Foy, Bryan, 9147 Venice Blvd., Culver City. 

Futter Corp., Ltd., 1426 Beachwood Dr., Hollywood. 

General Film Products, Inc., 8901 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood. 
Gillstrom, A. E., Productions, General Service Studios, 1040 


N. Las Palmas, Hollywood. 

Goldsmith Productions, Talisman Studios, 4516 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

Goldwyn, Sam, Inc., Twentieth Century Studios, 1041 N. For- 
mosa, Hollywood . 

Hercules Productions, Darmour Studios, 5823 Santa Moni 
Bivd., Los Angeles. 


Invincible Pictures, Hollywood Guaranty Bldg,. Hollywood. 

Jefferson Productions, R-K-O Pathe Studios, Hollywood. 

Kent, Willis, Productions, International Studios, 4376 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood. 

King, Burton, Productions, Alexander Bros. Studios, 6048 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood. 

Landres, M. M., Productions, 1426 Beachwood Dr., Hollywood. 

Lasky, Jessie L., Productions, Fox Studios, Fox Hills Dr., 
Westwood. 

Lewin, Lewis, Prudential Studios, 5360 Melrose, Hollywood. 

Liberty Productions, R-K-O Pathe Studios, Hollywood, 

— Ralph, International Studios, 4376 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, 

Lloyd, Harold, Productions, General Service Studios, 1040 N. 
Las Palmas, Hollywood. 

Lyons, Hal, Inc., International Studios, 4376 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

Majestic Pictures, Universal Studios, Universal City. 

Mascot Pictures, 6001 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood. 

Mayfair Productions, Darmour Studios, 5823 Santa Monica 

lvd., Los Angeles. 

Maynard, Ken, Productions, Universal Studios, Universal City. 

Monogram Pictures Corp., General Service Studios, 1040 N. 
Las Palmas, Hollywood. 

National Pictures Corp., General Service Studios, 1040 N. Las 
Palmas, Hollywood. 

National Players, Ltd., 1509 N. Vine St., Hollywood. 

Pickford, Mary, Co., 20th Century Studios, 1041 N. Formosa, 
Holly wood, 

Premier Productions, Sennett Studios, Ventura Blvd., Holly- 
wood, 


President Pictures, California Studios, 8475 Wilshire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills. 

Price, Rolland, Productions, Affiliated Studios, 6122 Salem PIl., 
Hollywood. 

Principal Pictures, 501 Taft Bldg., Hollywood. 

Pyramid Productions, Darmour Studios, 5823 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Raspin_ Productions, 
Palmas, Holywood, 

Reliance Pictures, Inc., Twentieth Century Studios, 1041 N. 
Formosa, Hollywood. 

Reliance Productions, General Service Studios, 1040 N. Las 
Palmas, Hollywood. 

Rogers, Chas. R., 
Marathon, Hollywood. 

Romance Productions, R-K-O Pathe Studios, Hollywood. 

Ryan, Phil, Productions, R-K-O Pathe Studios, Hollywood. 
Leon, Productions, Warner Bros. Studios, Bur- 
bank. 


General Service Studios, 1040 N. Las 


Productions, Paramount Studios, 5401 


Screenart Productions, General Service Studios, 1040 N. Las 
Palmas, Hollywood. 

Screencraft Productions, Alexander Bros. Studios, 6048 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood. 
Seven Seas Productions, 
Las Palmas, Hollywood. 
Small, Edward, Productions, 20th Century Studios, 1040 N. 
Formosa, Hollywood. 
Television Productions, 
Hollywood. 
Triumph Films, 
Hollywood. 
Tropical Film Co,. 1605 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 

opm Productions, Affiliated Studios, 6122 Salem P1., Holly- 
wood, 

Vance, Jack, Productions, California Studios, 8475 Wilshire 
Blvd., Beverly Hills. 

Weibert Productions, General Service Studios, 1040 N. Las 
Palmas, Hollywood. 
— Bennie, Productions, Universal Studios, Universal 
ity. 

Tansey (Empire), 4376 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood. 


General Service Studios, 1040 N. 


Affiliated Studios, 6122 Salem P1., 


International Studios, 4376 Sunset Blvd., 
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HANDY MARKET LIST 


FOR LITERARY WORKERS + 
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The Handy Market List is designed to give, in brief, convenient form, the information of chief importance to 
writers concerning periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this list up to the minute. New pub- 
lications, changes of address, and changes of editorial policy are closely followed in preparing for each quarterly publi- 
cation. Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed; M-20 means monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2-M, twice monthly, 
Bi-M, bi-monthly; W-15, weekly, 15c; Q., quarterly, etc. Numbers indicate preferred word limits. Acc. indicates pay- 
ment on or reasonably soon after acceptance; Pub., payment on or after publication. First-class rates, around 5 cents 
a word; good rates, an average around 1 cent or better; fair rates, around % cent; low rates, under % cent. Editor’s 
name is given when available. When possible the name of magazine is followed by a key-word indicating the publish- 
ing house by which magazine is issued. S. & S. indicates Street & Smith; Doubleday indicates Doubleday, Doran & Co.; 
Mag. Pubs. indicates Magazine Publishers, etc. The notation ‘‘Slow’’ after a listing is a warning that delays in pay- 
ment or non-payment for material have been reported; writers submit manuscripts to such markets at a risk. 


LIST A 


General periodicals, standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical, which ordinarily pay on acceptance at rates of about 
1 cent a word or better. 


Action Stories, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M-20) Fast-moving, dramatic Western short-stories 3000 
to 6000; novelettes 12,000 to 14,000; novels 25,000 to 30,000; 
some woman interest. John F, Byrne. lc up, Acc. 

Adventure, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. (2-M-15) 
Distinctive adventure short-stories, novelettes. Howard Bloom- 
field. 1%c up, fillers 1c, Acc. 

Ainslee’s Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Love short-stories 4000 to 6500; serials 30,000. Daisy Bacon, 
Esther J. Ford. Good rates, Acc. 

All Story, (Munsey) 280 Broadway, New York. (W-15) Dra- 
matic, emotional love short-stories, heroine’s viewpoint, 4000 to 
7,000, novelettes up to 12,000; complete novels 25,000. Amita 
Fairgrieve. Good rates, Acc. (New writers, Pub.) 

All Western, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
“Different,’’ well-plotted Western short-stories 5000, novelettes 
10,000 or 20,000; little or no love interest. Special articles on 
the West. C.W. Mowre. Good rates, Acc. 

American Magazine, The, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Short: stories 3500 to 6000; serials 50,000; short 
shorts 1500 to 1800; mystery novelettes 30,000 to 25,000. Arti- 
cles usually arranged for or staff-written. Sumner N. Blossom; 
Albert Benjamin, fiction Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

American Mercury, The, 730 5th Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Sophisticated reviews, comment, essays; serious and political 
articles, short-stories, verse. Paul Palmer. Good rates, Acc. 

American Scholar, The, (Phi Beta Kappa) 145 W. 55th St., 
New York. (Q-50) Scholarly, non-technical articles and essays 
on literature, art, science, economics, politics, education, etc., 
about 3500; brief accounts of scholarly scientific projects; ap- 
propriate long and short poems; no fiction. Wm. Allison Shi- 
mer. $5 to $50, Acc. 

Argosy, (Munsey) 280 Broadway, New York. (W-10) Action 
fiction, romantic elements, colorful background. Short-stories 
1000 to 7000; novelettes 10,000 to 30,000; serials up to 60,000 
(instalments of 10,000); prose fillers 100 “< 400. Frederick 
Clayton. Good rates, Acc. (New writers, Pub. 

Asia, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-35) icaesiaibie arti- 
cles on oriental life, litics, art, culture, exploration and 
thought, Russia included, 1500 to 4000. Oriental fiction. Rich- 
ard J. Walsh. 2c, Acc. 

Astounding Stories, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Pseudo-scientific, fast- -moving fiction, woman interest permitted. 
Short-stories up to 5500; novelettes 12,000 to 20,000. F. Orlin 
Tremaine, lc, Acc. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Essays, 
human-interest articles; sketches, short-stories, verse; high lit- 
erary standard. Ellery Sedgwick. Good rates, Acc. 


Ballyhoo, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-15) Hu- 
morous cartoons, gags. Norman Anthony. Good rates, Acc. 

Big Magazine, (Popular Pubs.) 205 E. 42d St., New 
York. (Me 25) Adventure short-stories, novelettes. Harry Stee- 
ger. lc up, Acc. 

Bill Barnes, Air Adventurer. (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New 
| a (M-10) Air short-stories 3000 to 5000; novels arranged 
for. F. Orlin Tremaine. 1c, Acc. 

Black Mask, (Warner) 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M- 15) 
Swift- meg clearly understandable action stories in crime-de- 
tective field, likable, he-man heroes; short-stories 4000 to 8000; 
novelettes 12,000 to 15,000. Joseph ‘T. Shaw. Good rates, Acc. 

Blue Book, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Western, mystery, adventure short-stories, novelettes. True- 
experience contests. Donald Kennicott. 2c up, 

Breezy Stories and Youngs, 55 W. 3rd St.. New York. (M-20) 
Sophisticated love short-stories, 2500 to 6000; novelettes 12,000 
to 15,000. Phil Painter. 1c, Acc. 

Bull’s Eye Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. 
(M-15) Western short-stories, novelettes. 1c up, Acc. 


Canadian Home Journal, 71 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-10) Short-stories up to . 4 to 6-part serials; articles of 
interest to Canadian women up to 2500. W. Dawson. 
rates, Acc. 

Chatelaine, The, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. (M-10) Short-stories of Canadian woman interest, love, 
married-life problems, parental problems, mystery, adventure, 
3500 to 5000; short serials. Articles, Canadian woman interest, 
up to 2000. “Byrne Hope Sanders. 1c up, Acc. or Pub. 


Clues-Detective Stories, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Rapid-action detective fiction, woman interest. Short- 
stories up to ; novelettes 12,000 to 15,000. F. Orlin Tre- 
maine. Ic, Acc. 


College Humor, (Standard) 22 W. 48th St., New York. 
(M-25) Humorous articles, short-stories, sketches, miscellany, 
cartoons. Good rates, Acc. 


College Life, (Standard) 22 W. 48th St., New York. (Bi-M- 
25) Swift-moving, realistic short-stories, collegiate or other 
adolescent background, sex interest, 3000 to 5000; short short- 
stories 1000, articles 1200; humorous verse 4 to 6 lines; jokes; 
editorials 300. N. L. Pines, 1%c up, verse 10 to 20c line, jokes 
35 to 50c, Acc. 


Collier’s, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New York (W-5) Short- 
stories up to 5000; serials up to ; articles on popular 
oeetens of the day 3500 to 5000; editorials; short short-stories. 
Wm. L. Chenery. First-class rates, Acc. 

rr ng 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) Knights 
of Columbus publication, Articles on contemporary science, 
travel, sport, topics of general interest for men 2500 to 3500; 
action short-stories 5000; verse. John Donahue. 1 to 3c, Ace. 

Complete Stories, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (Tri-W 
-15) Adventure, mystery, detective short-stories, novelettes up 
to 30,000, verse. C. Richards. Good rates, Acc. 

Saye Western Book, (Newsstand Pubs.) 11 W. 42d St., 
New York. (M-15) Romantic Western short-stories 5000 to 
oe novelettes 10,000 and 20,000. Ward Marshall. Good rates, 

ce. 


Cosmopolitan, (Hearst) 959 8th Ave., New York (M-25) 
Short-stories 3000 to 10,000; short-shorts 1000 to 2000; short 
novels 20,000 to 40,000; serials; articles of national import 1000 
to Harry Payne ‘Burton. First-class rates, Acc. 

ountry Gentleman, (Curtis) Independence Sq. Philadelphia. 
ate 10) Short-stories up to 6000; serials; articles of interest 
and importance to agricultural world; articles for women 
readers ; humorous sketches; jokes; miscellany for boys’ 
girls’ depts. Philip S. Rose. First-class rates, Acc. 

Cowboy Stories, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Fast-action Western short-stories, modern oe rmitted, 
mg 5500; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. F. Orlin oneinn 
c, Ace. 


D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, Mich. (M-25) 
Humorous short-stories, articles up to 1500 words; verse, jokes, 
fillers, art work, cartoons; cartoon ideas. Chas. A. Hughes. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Daredevil Aces, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-15) 
Thrilling Western-front air short-stories 5000 to 7500; novel- 
ettes 15,000 to 20,000. Edythe Seims. lc up, Acc. 

Delineator, (Butterick) 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-10) Dra- 
matic, human short-stories up to 5000; shorter lengths pre- 
ferred; serials; articles. Oscar Graeve. First-class rates, Acc. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, (Munsey) 280 Broadway, New 
York. (W-10) Detective, crime, mystery short-stories 2000 to 
6000; novelettes 10,000 to 25,000; serials 40,000 to 80,000. Fact 
stories of murder mysteries 2000 to 8000; fillers 200. Duncan 
Norton-Taylor. 1%c, Acc. 

Detective Story Magazine, (S. & S) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(2M-15) Swift-moving action detective short-stories 2500 to 
5000; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000; true crime stories 300 to 2500. 
F. E. Blackwell; Dorothy C. Hubbard, associate. lc up, Acc. 

Detective Tabloid, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. (M) 
Illustrated fact detective stories up to 5000; | —pamaaaes non- 
crime articles. John G. Green. Ic, photos $3, A 

Dime Detective Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. a St., New 
York. (2M-10) Mystery and action short-stories 5000, emphasiz- 
ing menace and horror; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Harry 
Steeger. 1c up, Acc. 

Dime Mystery, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-10) 
Thrills, chills, terror, love in novels 17,000; novelettes 10,000; 
short-stories up to 5000. Rogers Terrill. le up, Acc. 

ime Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New 
York. (2M-10) Strongly emotional Western short-stories 2000 
to 6000; novelettes 10,000 to 18,000, girl interest, realistic char- 

acterization. Rogers Terrill. 1c up, Acc. 
Savage Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Action-adventure, modern-Western short-stories up to 
, American heroes, any locale. John L. Nanovic, lc, Acc. 


Doctor Death, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Pseudo-scientific, horror, detective short-stories. C. W. Mowre. 
1%e, Acc. 

Dream World, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York, (M- 
15) First person confession type short-stories 5000; serials 
25,000 to 50,000. Henry Lieferant. 2c, Acc. 

Dusty Ayres and His Battle Birds, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., 
New York. (M-15) Full-length air novels, on assignment 
Edythe Seims. lc up, Acc. 

Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Short- 
stories up to 5000. Joseph T. Fanning. First-class rates, Acc. 

Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-50) Sophisti- 
cated unsentimental articles; masculine viewpoint; essays, 
sketches, short-stories, 1500 to 2500; cartoons, cartoon ideas. 
(No women writers.) Arnold Gingrich. 3 to 10c, Acc. 


Famous Detective, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M) True detective stories, official by-line. Bert Bowden. 2c, Acc. 
Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M-5) Arti- 
cles for farm women of general and household interest; short- 
stories, short serials, verse, cartoons. F. W. Beckman. lc up, 
ce. 

Film Fun, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) Jokes, 
quips, epigrams. Lester Grady. $1.50 to $2, Acc. 

Five Novels, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Western, adventure, sport, mystery, romantic novels 18,000 to 
20,000, strong love interest. F. A. McChesney. 1c, Acc. 

Foreign Service, Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, Mo. (M) 
War short-stories up to 3000, short-shorts of interest to A. E. 
F. veterans. Illustrations. Barney Yanofsky. 2c up, Acc. 

Forum, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) Controversial 
articles, “od short-stories, verse. Henry Goddard Leach. 

rates, Acc. 


Gay Book .Magazine, 201 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. (Q-25) 
Skits; humorous verse; short-stories 1500 to 3500; articles of 
hilarious nature, smart sex interest; satires. Wm. H. Kojfoed. 
About Ic, Acc. 

G-8 and His Battle Aces, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. 
(M-15) Western front air short-stories 5000. Novels arranged 
for. Edythe Seims. ic, Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, (Hearst) 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York. (M-25) love short-stories up to 6000, serials, 
verse 3 to 4 stanzas. Overstocked on articles. W. F. Bigelow. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (M-40) Human- 
interest articles; essays; short-stories 4000 to 7000; serials up 
to 60,000; verse; high literary standard. Lee F. Hartman. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and Second Sts., 
Dallas, Texas. (M-10) Articles of interest to Southern women; 
moderna romantic, action, character short-stories 2000 to 6000; se- 
= to 80,000; verse. F. P. Holland. 1%c up, photos $2 
up, Acc, 

Home Magazine, The, (Tower) 55 5th Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Domestic and love short-stories 3000 to 5000; short-shorts 
1000; serials 40,000; human interest articles (query). Dorothy 
Fleming. Good rates, Acc. 

Hooey, (Popular Mags., Inc.) Sexton Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M-15) Sophisticated cartoons, ideas for cartoons. i 
Smithson. Good rates, Acc. 

Horror Stories, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-15) 
Mystery, terror short-stories, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Rog- 
ers Terrill. 1c up, Acc. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kan. 
(M-10) Household and general articles, short-stories about 1000, 
also 2500 to 5000; serials 20,000 to 50,000; verse. Nelson An- 
trim Crawford. 2c up, verse 50c line, Acc. 


Inside Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
True crime, detective stories, under official by-line, articles 1500 
to 2000. West F. Peterson. 1%c, photos $2.50, Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles 3000 to 5000; short-stories 5000 to 7000, serials, 
Short lyric verse. Loring A. Schuler. First-class rates, Acc. 

Lariat Story Magazine, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New 
York. (Bi-M-20) Fast-moving, melodramatic Western  short- 
stories 3000 to 6000; novelettes 12,000 to 14,000; novels 20,000 
to 25,000; some woman interest. John F. Byrne. 1c up, Acc. 

Liberty, (Macfadden) Lincoln Square, New York. (W-5) Ro- 
mantic, adventure, humorous short-stories, youthful appeal, 1000 
to 5000; serials about 32,000; timely human-interest articles. 
Wm. Maurice Flynn. First-class rates, Acc. 

Life, 60 E. 42d St., New York. (M-15) Humorous sketches 
up to 800. Geo. T. Eggleston. 5 to 8c, topical paragraphs, $3, 
Acc. 

Love St Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (W- 
15) Rodern love short-stories 3500 to 5000; novelettes 6500; 2 
to 4-part serials, installments 5000 to 7000; verse up to 16 
lines. Miss Daisy Bacon. lc up, Acc. 


Maclean’s (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(2M-15) Short-stories, Canadian, love, romance, sea, mystery, 
adventure, outdoor interest, up to 5000: serials 30,000 to 65,000. 
Articles of Canadian interest. H. Napier Moore. ic up, Acc. 

Mademoiselle, 485 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) Youth- 
ful, smart, romantic, witty short-stories 1500 to 5000; light, 
brisk personality sketches 1500 to 4000; articles on assignment; 
cartoons. Desmond Hall. 2c, Acc. 

Master Detective, The, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New 
York. (M-15) Illustrated true detective and crime stories; out- 
standing serials, 6000 to 7000-word installments. John Shuttle- 
worth. 1%c, photos $1 to $5, Acc. 

McCall’s Magazine, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M- 
10) General and household interests; short-stories 2500 to 7000, 
serials, Otis L. Wiese. First-class rates, Acc. 

Modern Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M- 
10) First-person confession short-stories up to 7500; longer 
stories, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000. Helen J. Day. 2c, Acc. 
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Mystery Magazine, (Tower) 55 Sth Ave., New York (M-10) 
Romantic. mystery, detective short-stories to 5000; novels; 
true stories, articles on assignment. Good rates, Acc. 


_ National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (M-50) Official journal National Geographic So- 
ciety. Authoritative human-interest articles on geographic sub- 
jects with photos. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 

New Republic, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (W-15) Ar- 
ticles on current social, political, economic questions 1500 to 
2500; sketches of character background 1000; exceptional verse. 
Bruce Bliven, 2c, Acc. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) Short- 
stories and humor 400 to 2000; factual and biographical material 
up to 2500; verse. Good rates, Acc. 

Nick Carter Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Detective-action short-stories up to 6000, detective heroes. 
John L. Nanovic. lc, Acc. 

Official Detective, 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago. (2M) True 
detective crime-detection stories. Harry Keller. 2c, Acc. 

_ Operator No. 5, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-10) 
Secret service short-stories up to 6000; lone-handed struggle 
against large foreign espionage odds. Rogers Terrill. 1c, Acc. 


Parents’ Magazine, The, 9 E. 40th St., New York. (M-25) 
Articles on family relationships, child care, etc., 2500 to 3000. 
Clara Savage Littledale. 1c up, Acc.; jokes, pointers for par- 
ents, recipes, parental problems, $1, Pub. 

Pennac, The, Rittenhouse Square, ee ae (M-25) Sport 
articles, storyettes, humor 1000 to 1500, . A. Kelly. 1%c, 
photos $1 up, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Pete Rice Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Western action short-stories 2000 to 6000, old-time and 


modern. John L. Nanovic. lc, Acc. 

Pictorial Review, (Hearst) 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M- 
10) Articles of interest to women 2 to 3500; action, drama, 
problem short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. Herbert R. 
Mayes. First-class rates, Acc. 


Railroad Stories (Munsey) 280 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
Railroad (steam and electric) short-stories, novelettes, first- 
person true tales, 1500 to 15,000. Query on fact articles. Free- 
man H. Hubbard. %c up, Acc. (New writers, Pub.) 

Ranch Romances, (Warner) 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-W-20) Western love short-stories 4000 to 9000; novels 30,- 
000 to 35,000; serials 60,000 to 70,000; fillers up to 500; verse. 
Fanny Ellsworth. Ic, Acc. 

Redbook, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short- 
stories, serials, complete novels, feature articles, short humor, 
cartoons. Edwin Balmer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Romantic Stories, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M) First person, confession love short-stories up to 
4500, serials up to 15,000. 1c, Acc. 
_ Rotarian, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) Human- 
interest articles on business and industry, travel sketches, hu- 
mor, essays, short-stories 1500 to 2000. Leland D. Case. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

Rural Progress, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. (M-10) Illus- 
trated feature articles of Mid-West interest; short-stories 1200 
to 1800; novelettes; jokes. L. K. Childers. 3c up, jokes $5, Acc. 

Saturday Evening Post, The, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Phil- 
adelphia (W-5) Articles on timely topics 3000 to ; short- 
stories 5000 to 7000; serials up to 90,000; humorous verse; 
skits, cartoons. George Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Sth Ave., New York. (M-35) Criti- 
cal and interpretative articles 1000 to 5000; short-stories up to 
5000; little verse. Alfred Dashiell. Good rates, Acc. 

_Secret Service Detective Stories, (Standard) 22 W. 48th St., 
New York. (M-15) Spy short-stories, glamorous international 
intrigue, woman interest, 1000 to 8000. Leo Margulies. lc up, 
Acc. 

Serenade, (Tower) 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Love short- 
stories up to 5000; short shorts 1000 to 1500; novelettes 10,000 
. 12,000; articles on assignment. Ruth Raphael. Good rates, 

cc. 

Shadow Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-10) 
Action detective short-stories 1500 to 6000, detective or police 
heroes. John L. Nanovic. lc, Acc. 

Short Stories, (Doubleday) Garden City, New York. (2-M-25) 
Adventure and mystery short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 
10,000 to 12,000, complete novels, serials 25,000 to 60,000, out- 
door fillers 50 to 500. True adventures up to 1000. Harry E. 
Maule, Ed.; Dorothy McIlwraith, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Smokehouse Monthly, (Popular Mags, Inc.) 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M-15) Jokes, wisecracks, cartoon_sugges- 
tions, cartoons, epigrams, ballads. E. J. Smithson. Jokes $2 
up, verse 15c line, Acc. 

ats Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(2M-15) Competitive sport short-stories up to 6000; novelettes 
up to 12,000 (query on serials, articles). Ronald Oliphant. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Startling Detective Adventures, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (M-15) True detective stories, solved cases, 
1000 to 5000; serials 2 to 4 parts, 4000 to 5000 each installment; 
photos essential. Convict, police cartoons. John J. Green. 1%c 
up, photos $3 up, cartoons $5, Acc. 

Star Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. 
(M-15) Dramatic, colorful short-stories of the old West, girl 
interest; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Rogers Terrill. 1c up, Acc. 

Sweetheart Stories, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Glamorous, modern love short-stories of vital, romantic 
girls, mystery, and adventure elements, 3500 to 5000. Helen 
MacVichie. 1 to 1%c, Acc. 


Terror Tales, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-15) 
Terror stories, mystery angle, strong menace plus love interest; 
short-stories 5000, novelettes 10,000; novels 17,000. 1c up, Acc. 

This Week (United Newspapers Mag. Corp.) 230 W. 4ist St., 
New York. (W) Political, economic, home-making articles; pop- 
ular science, animal personality sketches 850; adventure, roman- 
tic, mystery short-stories 1500 to 3500; novelettes, serials, 30,- 
000. Mrs. William Brown Meloney. Good rates, Acc. 
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Thrilling Mysteries, (Popular) 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M- 
15) Mystery, horror, terror, eerie short-stories 2000 to 6000; 
novelettes 9000 to 15,000. Rogers Terrill. 1c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Mystery, (Standard) 22 W. 48th St., New York. 
(M-15) | Horror-terror short-stories, detective-mystery angle, 
woman interest, 2000 to 10,000. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Terence X. O’Leary’s War Birds, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., 
New York (M-15) Futuristic air-war short-stories 3000 to 5000, 
C. W. Mowre. 1%c up, Acc. 

Today, 152 W. 42d St., New York. (W-10) Political, economic 
articles 2500. Raymond Moley; Wm. C. Stewart, Mng. Ed. 
4 to 5c, Acc. Prefers query. 

Top-Notch Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M- 
15) Outdoor adventure short-stories 3000 to 5500; novels and 
novelettes 12,000 to 25,000; short short-stories up to 2000; occa- 
sional fantistic adventure stories. F. Orlin Tremaine. G 
rates, Acc. 

True Confessions, (Fawcett) 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M-10) First-person, confession short-stories up to 4500; 
serials up to 15,000; articles on marriage, divorce. (Over- 
stocked on verse.) 1%c, Acc. 

True Detective Mysteries, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New 
York. (M-25) True detective, crime stories with actual photos, 
under official by-line, 2000 to 7000; serials, installments of 6000 
to 7000. Send for detailed instructions and case cards. John 
Shuttleworth. 2c, photos $1 to $5, Acc. 

True Experiences, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-10) Confession short-stories, serials. Good rates, Acc. 

True Romances, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
10) True, confessional, first-person short-stories 1000 to 8000; 
true-story serials 30,000 to 60,000. 2c, Acc. 

True Story Magazine, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) True, confessional, first-person short-stories 5000; se- 
pom 25,0000 to 50,000; jokes. L. M. Hainer. 2c; jokes, $2 up, 

ce, 


_ Vanity Fair, (Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Satirical articles, essays on modern life, personalities, politics, 
drama, sport, etc., up to 2000; short short-stories, unusual pho- 
tos of living celebrities. F, W. Crowninshield. Good rates, Acc. 
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Vogue, (Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (2M-35) Arti- 
cles on unusual travel, social activities, fashionable women’s in- 
terests; humorous angles on fashion, etc., 1500 to 2000; travel 
photos. Edna W. Chase, $50 to $150 per article, Acc. 


Western Fiction Monthly, (Newsstand) 11 W. 42d St., New 
York. (M-15) Western short-stories 3000 to 7000, romantic ele- 
ments. Martin Goodman. Good rates, Acc. 

Western Novel and Short Stories, (Newsstand) 11 W. 42d 
St., New York. (M-15) Western short-stories 50 to 7500; 
novelettes 10,000 and 20,000; novels 60,000. Martin Goodman. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Western Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Romantic Western love short-stories 5000; novelettes 
10,000 or 15,000; true features; Western verse. Carson 
Mowre. 1¥%c up, Acc. 

Western St Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New_York, 
(W-15) Venere en up to 5000; complete novels 25,- 
000; serials up to 80,000, 12,000-word installments. (Query on 
serials.) F. E. Blackwell; Dorothy C. Hubbard, associate, Good 
rates, Acc. 

Whiz Bang, (Popular Mags, Inc.) 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M-15) Jokes, epigrams, humorous rural editorials, bal- 
lads up to 64 lines, cartoon suggestions. E, J. Smithson, Jokes 
$2 up, verse 15c line, Acc. 

Wild West Weekly, (S. &S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Typical ‘‘Wild West’’ short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 12,- 
000 to 15,000. Ronald Oliphant. Good rates, Acc. 

Wings, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Commits war-air novels of the Western front 18,000 to 25,000. 
John F. Byrne. lc up, Acc. 

Woman’s Home Companion, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New 
York (M-10) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, short- 
stories 2500 to 6000, serials up to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s World, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-10) Articles on 
wcmen’s interests. 1000 to 2000; short-stories 1500 to 5500, se- 
rials 40,000 to 50,000, short verse. R. M. Wallace. Good rates, 
Ace. (Overstocked. ) 


LIST B 


General periodicals which (a) pay on publication, or (b) pay less than 1 cent a word, or (c) are chronically overstocked, or 
(d) offer a very limited market, or (e) concerning which our information is indefinite. 


Advance, (Young) 55 W. 3d St., New York. (M-15) Short cur- 
rent and historical short-stories, articles, editorials, up to 1000; 
cartoons. Phil Painter. 1c, Pub. 

All_ America Sports Magazine, Madison Sq. Garden Arcade, 
New York (M-15) Not in the market. Nat Fleischer. 

Amazing Stories, (Teck) 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
also Amazing Stories Quarterly (Q-50). Short-stories based on 
correct science 5000 to 20,000; novelettes 20,000 to 50,000. T. 
O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D. %c, Pub. 

America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-10) Catholic inter- 
ests. Articles of timely interest, 1500 to 1800; verse. Rev. Wil- 
frid Parsons, S.J. 1c, Pub. 

American Astrology, 1472 Broadway, New York. (M-25) As- 
trological articles, essays, short-stories 3000; novelettes, se- 
rials, verse, news items. Paul G. Clancy. 1c, Pub. 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 17. (M-15) 
Short articles on domestic science 2000 to 3000, essays 1000 to 
2500, short stories 1000 to 3000. 1c up, Acc. 

American Detective, (Jay) 551 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
True fact stories on current crimes up to 3000. %c, Pub. 

American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune, 212 Sth Ave., New 
York. (W-15) Articles on outstanding Jewish personalities, 
short-stories of American Jewish life, novelettes. Louis Ritten- 
berg. “ec up, photos $1 up, Pub. 

American Humorist, Emaus, Pa. (M-15) Slapstick, humorous 
short shorts, essays, dialogues, cartoons. No jokes or poetry. 

ale. lc, Pub. 

American Legion Monthly, 521 Sth Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Closed market. J. T. Winterich. 

American Review, The, 218 Madison Ave., New York. (M-40) 
Reviews, articles, comment. No poety or fiction. Prefers query. 
Seward Collins. 1c, Pub. 

American Spectator, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Controversial articles, essays, for intelligent readers, any sub- 
ect, 1500; very few short-stories. Geo. Jean Nathan, Ernest 

oyd, James Branch Cabell, Eugene O’Neill. 1c, Pub. 

American Weekly, The, 235 E. 45th St., New York. (W) 
Distributed with Hearst newspapers. Not in the market. 

Arcadian Life, Route 4, Sulphur Springs, Tex. (M-15) Short 
folklore material, articles on rural idealism, pastoral slant. 
O, E. Rayburn. Payment by arrangement; prizes for poems. 

Argonaut, The, 544 Market St., San Francisco. (W) Short- 
stories up to 3500; two-part stories up to 6000, contemporary 
life, humor, literary quality. W. Sprague Holden. $10 each (or 
installment), Pub. 

_ Atlantica, 37 W. 70th St., New York. (M) Articles concern- 
ing rise of Italians in America up to 2000. Dr. F. Cassola. %c, 
cc. 


Bandwagon, The, ‘‘The Magazine of the Southwest,’’ Insur- 
ance Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. (M-15) Sophisticated sketches, 
satires, short short-stories 1000 to 1500; essays 500 to 1000; 
short verse; news fillers; cartoons, art work; cartoon ideas. 
Martin Heflin. %c up, Pub. 

Beaver, The, Hudson’s Bay House, Winnipeg, Canada. (Q-25) 
Articles on travel, exploration, trade, in the Canadian North, 
up to 2500. Douglas MacKay. 1%c, Pub. 

Best Detective Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Not in the market. F. E. Blackwell. 

Black Book Detective Magazine (Ranger) 220 W. 42d St., New 
York. (M-10) Mystery, detective short-stories 2000 to ; 


novelettes 10,000 to 15,000; novels 20,000 to 25,000. Alice Phil- 
lips, Mng. Ed. Rates by arrangement, Acc. 

B’nai B’rith Magazine, 70 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. (™) 
Jewish articles, essays, short-stories up to 3000; interviews. 
Alfred M. Cohen. Ic up, Pub. 

Bridge World, 30. Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (M-35) 
Bridge miscellany. Ely Culbertson. No payment. 


Canadian Bookman, The, 516 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. (M- 
25) Critical, historical, biographical articles on Canadian litera- 
ture 500 to 3000; verse. Findley Weaver. Low rates, Pub. 

Canadian Countryman, 198 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (M) Love, adventure short-stories up to 5000. Daniel Mec- 
Kee. Pub. 

Canadian Geographical Journal, Victoria Bldg., Ottawa, Can- 
ada. (M-35) Illustrated geographical articles 2500 to 3000. Law- 
rence J. Burpee. ¥%c up, Pub. 

Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-10) Articles on Canadian topics up to 3000, short-stories up 
to 5000. Joseph Lister Rutledge. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Chicagoan, The, 407 S. Dearborn St.,, Chicago. (M-25) So- 
phisticated, humorous articles, essays 1500 to 2000. Wm. R. 
Weaver. Indefinite rates. (Overstocked.) 

Christian Century, The, 440 S, Dearhorn St., Chicago. (W)- 
15) Articles on economic and social topics. Usually no payment. 

City Life, 2544 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago. (M) Humorous, 
love, business, mystery short-stories 1200 to 2500; short serials; 
feature articles, human-interest, success, sports, travel. etc., 
1200 to 2000; humor, fashions, health material, etc.; Chicago 
features; humorous verse. E. C. Bliss. Fair rates, Pub. 

Collegiate Digest, P. O. Box 472, Madison, Wis. (W-5) Col- 
legiate, educational articles, essays 1000 to 2500, short-stories 
up to 500; fact items; photos. Varying rates, news items $1, 
photos $1 to $3, Acc. 

Comfort, Augusta, Me. (M-5) Not in the market. V. V. 
Detwiler, 

Common Sense, 315 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Factual, 
economic, political articles with social implications up to A 
verse up to 100; news items, cartoons, cartoon ideas. A. M. 
Bingham. No payment. 

Commonweal, The, 386 4th Ave., New York. (W) Catholic re- 
view. Articles up to 3000; verse. Michael Williams. 1c to 2c, 
verse 40c line, Pub. 

Current History, (N. Y. Times Co.) 229 W. 43d St., New 
York. (M-25) Authoritative, readable articles on political, eco- 
nomic, social, cultural events, developments in America and 
abroad, 3000 to 4000. 2c up, Pub. 


Debate, 122 E. 42d St., New York. (M) Proletarian, advance- 
guard articles up to 1500. Lawrence A. Hughes. Ic up, Pub. 

Direction, P. O. Box 555, Peoria, Ill. (Q) ‘‘Quality’”’ short- 
— verse, drama, criticism. Kerker Quinn. Varying rates, 

ub. 

Double Action Western, (Winford) 165 Franklin St., New 
York. (M) Western short-stories, novelettes, 4000 to 10,000; 
novels 55,000 to 75,000. Reprints considered. L. H. Silberkleit. 
% to lc, Acc. 


Economic Forum, 51 Pine St., New York. (Q-50) Articles on 
economic, political, socialiogical problems; photos of economic 
eae Frank A. Vanderlip; Joseph Mead, Indefinite rates, 

ub, 
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Eye-Opener, (Bob Edwards) Box 2068, Minneapolis. (M-15) 
Humor up to 250; jokes jingles, cartoons, cartoon ideas. Carl 
Barks. $1 to $3, Pub. 


Family Circle, The, (Evans Pub. Corp.) 400 Madison Ave., 
York. (W-free) Humorous short-stories, family interest, 1500 
to 2000. Harry H. Evans. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Family Herald and Weekly Star, St, James St., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. (W-5) Short-stories. C. Gordonsmith. $4 col- 
umn, 

Flying Aces, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-15) 
Air and air-war short-stories 3000 to 7000; war-air novelettes 
10,000 to 20,000; meaty fact articles, dramatically told, princi- 
pally of modern aviation, 500 to 2500; modern and war photos; 
aviation jokes, cartoons, verse. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, photos $1 
up, Pub. 

Fortune, 135 E. 42d St., New York. (M-$1) Articles with in- 
dustrial tie-up. 75% staff-written but encourages contributions. 
Original Mss. or source material purchased. 5c up, Pub. 


Gang Magazine, (Hoffman) 220 W. 42d St., New York. (M- 
15) Gangster stories 2000 to 8000, no prohibition-day stories. 
Lincoln Hoffman. Rates by arrangement. 

Gay Parisienne, (D. M. Pub. Co.) Dover, Del. (M-25) 
Risque short-stories, French locale, 2000 to 3500. “%c, Pub. 

Gentlewoman, 154 W. 14th St., New York. (M-5) Love and 
action short-stories small-town home-woman appeal, 3000 to 

Marion White. %c, Pub. 

Golden Book, 233 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Reprints, 
translations of stories of exceptional literary merit, fillers. 
Mary Elting. 1c, Pub. 
ot, i Augusta, Maine. (M-5) Not in the market. 

Lord 

Greater — Magazine, (Hoffman) 220 W. 42d St., New 
York. (M) Dramatic Western short-stories 2000 to 8000. Lin- 
coln Hoffman. Rates by arrangement. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (W-5) Clean short-stories, adventure, 
mystery, love, Western, etc., 1000 to 4500; odd, strange pic- 
tures, brief text; household articles; short illustrated articles 
for women’s and children’s pages. Howard R. Davis. $3.50 to 
$5 per short-story, articles $2 to $3, photos $1 to $1.50, Acc. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Light, 
humorous articles on social phases. Does not encourage contri- 
butions. Carmel Snow. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

High-Seas Adventures, (Adventure Pubs.) 101 Hudson St., 
New York. (Bi-M-15) Sea short-stories 4000 to 7000; novels up 
to 70,000; fast-moving, action on the seas, some romance. Fea- 
ture articles, true stories of famous ships or heroes, up to 
7000. M. H. Jacobson. Fair rates, Acc. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
(M-5) Articles of interest to small-town and rural housewives; 
verse; romantic, unsophisticated short-stories up to 3500. E. A. 
Weishaar. % to Ic, verse 10c line, Acc. 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York. (M-15) Arti- 
cles expressing woman’s viewpoint on social and economic prob- 
lems, 1200 to 2000; controversial articles on business and pro- 
fessional women’s ‘problems, business advancement; informative 
and light articles; verse 2 to 5 stanzas. Winifred Willson. $10 
to $35, verse $2 or $3, Pub. 

Inspiration, (Psychology League) 325 W. 103d St., New York. 
(M-25) Articles combatting materialism, looking toward “‘a spir- 
itual new deal.’’ Arthur H. Howland. Rates not stated. 

International Publishing Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Projected general magazine. Short-stories 1000 to 5000, novel- 
ang 15,000, serials up to 45,000. William Grant. Fair rates, 

ub. 


Jewish Forum, The, 305 Broadway, New York. (M-35) Arti- 
cles of Jewish interest, short-stories, 600 to 3000; short poems. 
Isaac Rosengarten. $3 per M, poems $1 up, Pub. 

Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York. (M-15) Jokes, epigrams, 
humorous short-stories, articles, up to 500; verse; drawings. 
Jack Shuttleworth. 3 to 6c, jokes and paragraphs $2 to $5, 
drawings $10 to $75, cartoon ideas $3 to $15, 


Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 702 N. Vernon 
St., Dallas, Tex. (M-25) Verse, book notices. Whitney Mont- 
gomery, Vaida Stewart Montgomery. Prizes. 


La Paree Stories, (D. M. Pub. Co.) Dover, Del (M-25) 
Risque short-stories, French locale, 2000 to 3500; two-part sto- 
ries 5000 to 6000. “ec, Pub. 

Literary Digest, The, 354 4th Ave., New York. (W-10)_ Ar- 
ticles on national and foreign affairs. Arthur S. Draper. Vary- 
ing rates, Pub. 

Leisure, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (M-15) Articles on crafts, 
sports, hobbies, leisure pursuits, 800 to 1500. Sydney Greenbie. 
Pub. 

Living Age, The, 253 Seton, Te New York. (M-50) Transla- 
tions and esate only. Quincy How 

Lone Eagle, The, (Standard ie 22 W. 48th St., New 
York. (M-10) Thrilling war-air short-stories 2000 to 6000. Leo 
Margulies, Ed. Director. 4c up, Acc. 

Love Fiction Monthly, (Periodical House) 56 W. 45th St., 
New York. (M-10) Glamorous, romantic love short-stories 3000 
to 6000; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000; verse. Mrs. Rose Wyn. Ic, 
verse 25c line, shortly after Acc. 

Love Novels, (H. K. Fly) 30 Irving Pl., New York. (M) Ro- 
— love short- stories, novels. H. K. Fly. Rates not at 

and. 


Masked Rider, The (Ranger), 220 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Western short-stories 2000 to 6000; novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, 
Yack Phillips. Rates by arrangement, Acc. 

Mayfair, (MacLean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
(M-25) Society, fashion, sport articles, Canadian interest. J. 
Herbert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (Q-$1) 
—_ short-stories, oe one-act plays, essays, poetry. 

enry Hurwitz. lc up, 


The Author Journalist 


Modern Psychologist, The (Modern Scientific) 310 Riverside 
Drive, New York. (M-25) Articles, essays on psychology in all 
phases up to 3000. Dagobert D. Runes. Rarely pays. 

Modern Thinker, The, (Modern Scientific) 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York. (M-25) Timely controversial articles 2500 to 3500. 
Dr. Dagobert D. Runes. Rarely pays. 

Movie Humor, 1450 Broadway, New York. (M-20) Cartoons 
with one-line gags; humorous cartoons dealing with current 
movie stars. M. R. Reese; W. W. Scott. $4 to $5, Pub. 

Mystery ome: "(Winford) 165 Franklin St., New York. (M) 
Short- -stories, book-length novels, mystery and weird elements. 

% to lc, Acc. 


National Home Monthly, (Home Pub. Co.) Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. (M-10) Illustrated fea- 
ture articles; _— short-stories, 3500 to 7000; novelettes, se- 
rials, verse. L. E. Brownell. Fair rates, Pub. 

Nation, The, = Vesey St., New York. (W-15) Articles on 
politics, literature, economics, foreign affairs up to 2400. Freda 
Kirchwey, Joseph Wood Krutch, Raymond Gram Swing. lc, Pub. 

New Detective Magazine, (Two-Books) 80 Lafayette St., New 
York. (Bi-M-15) Detective, murder mystery novels, master 
criminal opposed to likable hero, 15,000 to 30,000; some girl in- 
terest. Roy deS. Horn. %c up, Acc. 

New Masses, 31 E. 27th St., New York. (W-10) Revolution- 
ary articles from Marxist standpoint; proletarian short-stories, 
sketches, poems, cartoons. Clarence Hathaway. Varying rates, 
ub. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. (M-15) Illustrated 
articles on life cr scenic attractions of New Mexico; rarely 
short-stories of New Mexico scene. George Fitzpatrick. $5 to 
$15 per article, Pub. 

New Mystery Adventures, (Pierre Pubs.) Rm. 806, 120 W. 
42nd St., New York. (M-20) Weird, occult, detective, foreign- 
legion, mystery short-stories, Ry sex angle. W. S. 
Hubbard; A. R. Roberts. 1/3 to 1 1/3c, Pub. 

New Outlook, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) suey 
articles 3000, largely on assignment. Francis Walton, Mng. Ed. 

ates not announced. 

New Outlook, The, United Church of Canada, 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W-10) Articles on international prob- 
lems, travel, art, etc., 1200 to 1800; short-stories 1000 to 1200; 
verse; children’s material. W. B. Creighton. ‘Yc, Acc. 

_New Western Magazine, (Two-Books) 80 Lafayette St., New 
York. (Bi-M-15) Western novels, 10,000 to 75,000— preferably 
around 20,000. Realistic cattle-country conflict, some girl inter- 
est, cast. Roy deS. Horn. up, Acc. 

North American Review, 587 5th Ave., New York. (M-40) 
Clever, authoritative informative articles up to 4000; unstereo- 
typed short-stories; verse. Wm. A. DeWitt. Low rates, Pub. 

Nudist, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) Articles and 
news on nudist activities. Rates not stated. 


Occult Digest, The, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Occult 
facts, philosophy; true occult and psychic experiences. Effa E. 
Danelson. No. payment. 

_Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. (M-15) Short-stories, articles, poetry; Negro life and 
problems. Elmer Anderson Carter. No payment. 

Opinion, 122 E. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Articles 2500 to 
3000; short-stories 2000 to 3000; Jewish interest. James Water- 
man Wise. lc, Pub. 

Our Army, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M-25) Stimulating 
controversial military articles; short-stories 1000 to 1200 (no 
World-War fiction) ; jokes; cartoons; army background, G. A. 
Harter. Up to %c, Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, (M-10) Ani- 
mal welfare articles up to 800; verse up to 24 lines. Guy Rich- 
ardson. “ec up, poems $1 up, Acc. 

Overland Monthly and Outwest Magazine, 305 Douglas Bldg., 
Los Angeles. (M-25) Articles, Western interest short-stories: 
verse. Arthur H. Chamberlain. Indefinite rates. 


Paris Gayety, (Red Top Pubs.) 11 W. 42d St., New York. 
(M-25) Spicy short-stories, Parisian Gast. up to 3000; verse, 
jokes, cartoons. Pierre Dumont. %c, Pub. 

Paris Nights, (Red Top Pubs.) 11 W. 42d St., New York. 
(M-25) Spicy short-stories, Paris ‘eeseroend, up to 3000; verse, 
jokes, cartoons, Pierre Dumont. %c, Pub. 

Pep Stories, (D. M. Pub. Co.) Dover, Ry >), wae 
short-stories 2000 to 3500; serials 6000 to 10,000. %c, Pub. 
_Phantom Detective, The, (Standard Mags.) 22 W. 48th St., 
New York. (M-10) Fast-action detective, crime short-stories 
4000 to 6000. Leo Margulies, Ed. Director. %c up, Acc. 

Pirate Stories, (Adventure Pubs.) 101 Hudson St., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) Pirate short-stories 4000 to 6000; old-time ‘‘blood 
and thunder’’; novels up to 70,000; some romance. Feature ar- 
ticles, famous pirates, pirate true stories, up to 7000. M. H. 
Jacobson. Fair rates, Acc. 

Plain Talk, 1003 K. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (M-25) 
Suppressed news stories only. Morris A. Bealle. No payment. 

Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. (M- 
25) High-class verse. Harriet Monroe. $6 page (28 lines), Pub. 

Poetry Digest, 516 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Distinctive 
poetry; short-stories, articles, essays. Alan F. Pater. Poetry 
10c line, Pub. 

Popular Detective, (Standard Mags.) 22 W. 48th St., New 
York. (M-15) Five fast-moving Western novelettes 12,000 to 
20,000, each month. Leo Margulies. 3c up, 

Popular Western, (Standard Mags.) 22 W. 48th St. New 
York. (M-15 Five fast-moving Western novelettes 12,000 to 
20,000, each month. Leo Margulies. %c up, Acc. 

Psychology, 1450 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Psychological 
or inspirational articles, personal experiences; short short- 
stories. E,. Field. Varying rates, Pub. (Slow.) 
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Real America, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Arti- 
cles treating of vital American problems, exposes of graft and 
corruption, real facts about present-day conditions. Edwin 
Baird. ic, extra for photos, Pub. Humorous miscellany 50c to 
$1. 


Real Detective, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M- 25) True 
illustrated crime stories; detective mystery short-stories 5000 
to 6000; novelettes 25,000. 1% to 2c, photos $2 to $3, Pub. 

Real Western, (Winford) 165 Franklin St., New York. (M) 
Western short-stories, novelettes. % to lc, Acc. 

Review of Reviews, 233 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
= ponies, economics, national problems, travel. Albert Shaw. 
c up, Pub, 


Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) 
Articles of Canadian interest up to 2000; light, humorous arti- 
cles, satire. B. K. Sandwell. 2/3 to lc, photos $2 to $3, Pub. 

Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (W-5) Short-stories, 
articles, essays for high-school readers, 500 to 1500; jokes. 
ooo M. Gould. 1c, Pub. 

ecret Agent ‘‘X’’, (Periodical House) 56 W. 45th St., New 
york (M-10) Detective short-stories 5000 to 6000; novelettes 
10,000 to 15,000, sinister note. Detective articles. Rose Wyn. 
le, shortly after Pub. 

Sentinel, The, 511 S. Sangamon St., Chicago. (W) Short- 
stories, Jewish theme, 1200 to 1500. Louis S. Berlin. $6 a 
story, Acc. 

Sexology, 99 Hudson St., New York. (M-25) Scientific articles 
on sex hygiene, education, etc. David M. Keller, M.D. Indefinite 
rates. 

Sex Psychology, 258 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Articles 
on sex sychology 950 to 1350; fillers, news items 100 to 250. 
Chas. Clarke. Yc up, Pub. 

Sex Science, 1440 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Articles, es- 
says on sex, hygiene, etc., 2500 to 3000. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Sky Birds, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-15) 
Air and air-war — stories 5000 to 7000; war-air novelettes 
10,000 to 20,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Sky Fighters, festive Mags.) 22 W. 48th St., New York. 
«M-10) Thrilling air-war short-stories, novelettes 20,000. Leo 
Margulies, Ed. Director. %c up, Acc. 

Smoke, Box I-1273, Providence, R. I. (Q) Good poetry. Da- 
vid Cornel DeJong. Small payment, Pub. 

_ Snappy Magazine, (D. M. Pub. Co.) Dover, Del. (M-25) 
Snappy, risque stories 2000 to 3500. Mc, Pub. 

bam Adventure Stories, (Culture Pubs.) 900 Market St., 
Wilmington, Del. (M) Exotic adventures involving girls and 
sex, short-stories up to 5000. Lawrence Cadman. Up to lc, Acc. 

Spicy Detective Stories, (Culture Pubs.) 900 Market St., 
Wilmington, Del. (M-25) Thrilling detective short-stories up to 

,» strong sex elements. Lawrence Cadman. % to Ic, Acc. 

Spicy Mysteries, (Culture Pubs.) 900 Market St., Wilmington, 
Del, °M- 25) Mystery short-stories with sex elements 2500 to 
5500, eerie and terror angles. Lawrence Cadman. Up to lec, Acc. 

Spicy Stories, (D. M. Pub. Co.) Dover, Del. (M-25) Risque 
short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials 6000 to 10,000; light, gay, 
humorous verse. Pub. 

Spur, The, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Articles on 
sport, travel, art, personalities, usually on assignment. H. S. 
Adams. Rates not stated. 

Spy Novels Magazine, (Magazine Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New 
York. (Bi-M-15) Modern espionage, spy short-stories 4000 to 
8000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000; true spy stories 1000 to 10,000; 
fillers 500 to 1000. A. A. Wyn. Ic up, Pub. 

Spy Stories, (Magazine Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
(Buea - 15) Modern espionage short-stories 4000 to 8000; novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 20,000; true spy stories 1000 to 10,000; fillers 
500 to 1000. A. A. Wyn. le up, Pub. 

Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (W) Articles on 
soldiers’ interests. No payment. 

Story, 20 E. 57th St., New York. (M-35) Distinctive short- 
stories. Whit Burnett, Martha Foley. Nominal rates, Pub. 

Super Detective Stories, (Super) 174 E. 47th St., New York. 
(M- 10). Detective short-stories 3000 up; novelettes 8000 to 15,- 
000; strong suspense, exotic, unusual, thrilling plots; short 
shorts. Frank Armer. ¥% to 2c, Acc. New Author’s Corner: 
short shorts up to 2000, $20 each. 


Ten Detective Aces, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
(M-10) Dramatic detective, mystery short-stories, sinister note, 
woman interest welcome, 3000 to 5000; short shorts 1500 to 
2000; novelettes 10,000 to 20,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, short 
shorts $25, Pub. 

10 Story Book, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Iconoclastic, 
frank, sex short-stories, satires, odd stories, playlets. Harry 
Stephen Keeler. $6 a story, Pub. (Slow.) 

Thrilling Adventures, (Standard Mags.) 22 W. 48th St., New 
York. (M-15) Action short-stories 2000 to 10,000; novelettes 
12,000; novels up to 20,000. Foreign locales; American heroes; 
occasional pseudo-scientific; no woman interest. Leo Margulies, 
Ed. Director. 3c up, Acc. 
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Thrilling Detective, (Standard Mags.) 22 W. 48th St., New 
York. (M-10) Action-detective short-stories up to 8000; novel- 
— ,000; novels 20,000. Leo Margulies, Ed. Director. ec 
up, Acc, 

Thrilling Love Magazine, (Standard Mags.) 22 W. 48th St., 
New York. (M-10) Throbbing love short-stories up to le 
novelettés 8,000; novels, 20,000, girl’s ee Dorothy Sands; 
Leo Margulies, ‘Ed. Director. 4c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, (Standard aes) 22 W. 48th St., 
New York. (M-15) Romantic action Western short-stories told 
from cowboy’s angle, 2000 to 7000; novelettes 8000 to 10,000; 
novels 20,000. Leo Margulies. 34c, "Acc. 

Thrilling Western, (Standard Mags.) 22 W. 48th St., New York. 
(M-15) Action-packed thrilling Western short-stories 5000 to 
7000; novelettes 8000 to 10,000; novels 20,000. No love interest. 
Leo Marguhes. %c up, Acc. 

Time, 135 E. 42d St., New York. (W-15) News, all staff 
written; no market, unless for exceptional news. 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) 
Feature articles, general Canadan ‘appeal, up to 1500; short- 
stories 3000 to 5000; love, mystery, sport, ares serials; 
Canadian scene preie -tred. H. Main Johnston. Me, 

Town Tidings, 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. (M) endian 
human-interest anecdotes, satiric = short-stories up to 
1000; cartoons, lc, 60 days aiter Pub 

Town Topics, 3017 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. (M-25) 
Short-stories up to 6000; feature articles, home and garden, in- 
terior decorating, woman-interest articles, humor; poems. John 
G. Hartwig. Indefinite rates, Pub.; prizes for poems. 

Travel, (McBride) 4 W. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illus- 
trated travel, exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000; pho- 
tos. Coburn Gilman. lc, $1 to $5 per photo, Pub. 

True Gang Life, (Red Top Pubs.) 11 W. 42d St., New York. 
(M) Gangster. crime short-stories, novelettes, 2000 to 25,000. 
Rates by arrangement, Pub. 


Underworld, (Carwood) 551 5th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-15) 
Detective, crime deduction, gangster short-stories 3500 to 5000, 
pa 1 up to 15,000. J. Thomas Wood. Payment proble- 
matical, 


Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, University, Va. 
(Q-75) Literary, scientific, political essays 3000 to 5000, occa- 
sional short-stories, verse 10 to 40 lines. Lambert Davis. $5 
page (350 words), verse 50c line, Pub. 


Waldorf-Astoria Magazine, 40 E. 34th St., New York. (M) 
Diverting fiction, articles, essays, 800 to 2500; verse; drawings, 
cartoons. Letitia Chaffee. 1%c up, Pub. 

Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Super- 
natural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short-stories up to 
6000; novelettes up to 15,000; serials up to 60,000; weird detec- 
tive stories; verse up to 35 ‘lines. Farnsworth Wright. le up, 
verse 25c line, Pub. 

West, (Doubleday) Garden City, N. Y. (M-15) Western short- 
stories 2000 to 6000; novelettes 10-12,000; novels 30,000, roman- 
tic interest subordinate; verse up to 32 lines. Harry E. Maule. 
Yac up, Acc. 

Western Aces, (Magazine Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
(M) Outlaw Western short-stories up to 6000, novelettes. A. A. 
Wyn. le up, Pub. 

Western Poetry, Highland Park Sta., Box 84, Los Angeles. 
Poetry 2 to 30 lines. Frances Ayres. Small payment for profes- 
sional work, Pub. 

Western Round-up, 18 Gay St., New York. (M-20) Authen- 
tic Western short-stories 2000 to 7500; novelettes, novels; old 
West only. Bill Cook. Payment by arrangement. 

Western Trails, (Mag. Pubs.) 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M- 
15) Western action short-stories with mystery slant and woman 
interest up to 6000; novelettes 10,000 to 20,000. A. A, Wyn. 
1 to 2c, Pub. 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine. (Teck) 461 
8th Ave., New York. (M-25) Western short-stories 1000 to 4000; 
novels 60,000; articles up to 6000. Frederick Gardener. “ec, 
novels $200 up, Pub. 

Woman Today, The, (Zoty) 551 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Short-stories 3000 to 6000; serials, modern situations with emo- 
tional appeal; articles, modern subjects appealing to women, 
2500 to 4000. Julia Shawell. Varying rates, Acc. 

Wonder Stories, (Gernsback) 99 Hudson St., New York. (M- 
25) Plausible adventure short-stories, novelettes, serials, 1000 
to 100,000, based_on new scientific theories and developments of 
the iuture. H. Gernsback. '%c, Pub. 


Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn, (Q-$1) Articles on 
current political, literary, scientific, art subjects 5000 to 6000. 
Wilbur Cross. Good rates, Pub. 

Your Astrology Magazine, (Zodiac Pubs.) 154 Nassau St., 
New York. (M-25) Articles on astrology, cosmic law, up to 
4000; — up to 35,000. Marion Meyer Drew. Indefinite 
rates, Pu 


LIST C 
Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


AGRICULTURAL, FARMING, LIVESTOCK 

Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Ind. (M-10) Short stories of suc- 
cess in farming under 1000. Livestock breeding and feeding ar- 
ticles. S. R. Guard. 1c, photos $2, Pu 

Dairy Goat Journal, Fairbury, Neb. (M) Articles on dairy goat 
industry, largely from regular writers. C. A. Leach. Approx. lc, 

ce. 

Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. Ge. 5) Agricultural, livestock 
articles of the Southwest. Frank A. Briggs. ™“%c to lc up,, Pub. 

Farm Journal, The, Washington Pity Philadelphia. (M-10) 
Agricultural, scenic, humorous articles with photos 300 to 600. 
Arthur H. Jenkins. 1c up, Acc 


Hatchery Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-10) Illustrated articles 
on successful selling methods by hatcheries 300 to 500. O. A. 
Hanke. % to 2c, Acc. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) Miscellany on 
dairying interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, Pub. 

Iowa and Corn Belt Farmer, 422 Court Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
(M) Agricultural miscellany. Paul Talbot. Indefinite rates, Pub. 
_Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O. (W) Ohio ag- 
ricultural articles. Walter H. Lloyd. Indefinite rates, Pub. Cover 
photos, $5 to $10. 

Ontario Farmer, The, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada. 
(M) Short-stories, rural appeal, 2500; items for farm women. 
W. wson. Indefinite rates, 
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Poultry Item, Sellersville, Pa. (M-15) Articles on poultry 
raising, successful poultrymen, their establishment, equipment, 
experiences, etc., 500 to 2000. Good rates, Acc. 

Poultry wes Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-10) Illustrated poultry 
articles 800. O. A. Hanke. lc up, Pub. 

Southern Dairy gic nao Journal, 573 W. Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta. (M) Features on dairy management in Southern states. 
R. J. Puckett. Yc, Pub. 

Successful Farming, (Meredith) Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) Agri- 
cultural articles; short-stories and short shorts 800 to 6000; 
2-installment. serials, verse, editorials, jokes, _news_ items, 
photos, cartoons. Kirk Fox. 1%c up, verse 25c line, Acc. 


ART, PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston 17. (M-25) 
Practical articles on photography. Frank R. Fraprie. Fair rates, 
Pub. 

Antiques, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Authoritative ar- 
ticles on antique collecting 1500 to 2000. Homer Eaton Keyes. 
1% to 2c, Pub. 

Camera, The, 636 S. Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. (M-25) Prac- 
tical illustrated articles on photography and amateur cinematog- 
raphy 200 to 1500. No poetry. rank V. Chambers. %c, Acc. 

Photo Miniature, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M-40) Monographs 
on particular phases of photography 12,000 to 15,000, John A. 
Tennant, $50 each, Acc. (Out of market.) 


AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, BOATING, TRANSPORTATION, 
HIGHWAYS 


. A. Travel, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washington, 
D. C. (M- 15) Touring or travel articles, motor, plane, or water, 
1500 to 1800;,poems. F. Kay Buschman. lc, verse 3 to 5c line, 
photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Aero Digest, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) News and 
features on the aviation industry, aeronautical engineering, mili- 
td aeronautics, air travel, etc. Geo. F. McLaughlin. %c up, 

ub. 

American Motorist, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-15) Iflustrated travel articles, vicini ty of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Eastern states, 1800 to 2090; historical ar- 
ticles appealing to motorists; verse. F. Kay Buschman. 1c, Pub. 

Aviation, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-35) News, features 
on aviation activities, technical articles, photos. Edward 
Warner. Good rates, Pub. 

Highway Magazine, Armco Culvert Mfgrs. Assn., Middle- 
town, ©. (M) Articles on construction, operation, use of roads 
and streets 800 to 1200. W. H. Spindler. 1c, photos $1, Acc. 

Motorboat, 63 Beekman St., New York. (M-20) Articles of in- 
terest to practical boat owners, stories of actual cruises, etc. 
Gerald T. White; E. S. Nelson, Associate. % to 3c, Pub. 

Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles 
on use of Diesel engines in ships, data on performance, econ- 
omy of operation, 2000 to 3000. L. R. Ford. 1c, Pub. 

National Waterways Magazine, Westinghouse Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (M-35) River transportation features, 3000 to 5000, 
news, fillers, photos. John W. Black. 1c, photos $2 to $3, Pub. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Popu- 
larized aviation, mechanics articles, war experiences, true adven- 
tures 2500 to 3500; fact items, fillers 100 to 800. B. G. Davis. 
¥% to lc, Pub., photos extra. 

Power Boating, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M-25) Technical 
and semi-technical articles on boating subjects. J. G. Robinson. 
Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. ~ 35) praeieeset fact 
articles on cruises, navigation, etc., 3000. Wm. F. Crosby. Ic, 
photos $3, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

U. S. Air Services, 727 Transportation Bldg., sag ton, 
D. C. (M-25) Aviation articles, short-stories, verse. Find. 
ley. lc, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Western Construction News and Highways Builder, 114 San- 
some St., San Francisco. (M) Signed articles by civil engineers 
on Western subjects. A. Gilbert Darwin. Varying rates. 

Western Flying, 420 S. san Pedro St., Los Angeles. (M) 
Practical, helpful ‘“‘how to’’ articles on aviation sales, service, 
production, or aircraft operation. Query on features. Robert J. 
Pritchard. 25c inch. Pub. (Overstocked.) 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising Age, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-5) Spot 
news only, with illustrations. Special monthly section devoted 
0 cepa marketing and advertising. S. R. Bernstein. lc, 

American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. (M-15) 
re 97% staff-written, but buys occasional concrete exam- 
ples of business success in manufacturing field. Query. $35 for 
2000 words, Pub. 

Bankers Magazine, 465 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (M) Au- 
thoritative bank management articles. Keith F. Warren. %c 
up, Pub. 

Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (W-25) Authoritative 
financial articles 500 to 2500. Sherwin C. Badger. Indefinite 
rates, Acc. 

Burrough’s Clearing House, 6071 2d Blvd., Detroit. (M) Que 
editor on bank operating and management articles. Henry 
Boone, 2 to 3c, Acc. 

Business Week, 330 Ss 42nd St., New York. (W-20) Not in 


‘the market. Marc A. 


Commerce, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) Invites queries 
on business articles from — West. Howard R. Smith. 
Rates variable (Overstocked. ) 

Commercial Journal, The, 16 E. 23d St., New York. (M-35) 
Business — essays, 1000; short fact items, 200. L. P. 
Craym. P 


The Author Journalist 


Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M- 
25) Articles on general credit and financial problems. Chester 8. 
McCall. Ic, Pub. 

Executive Purchaser, The, (Rogreen Pubs.) 623 E. St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland. (M-25) Articles dealing with ope pur- 
chasing practices and selected industrial topics 1000 to 3500. Lee 
Merkel. “ec up, Acc. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (2M-25) New de- 
velopments in business and finance—management, selling, mer- 
chandising, accounting, etc., 1500 to 2000. Seldom buys from 
outside writers. B. C. Forbes. Good rates, Acc. 


Good Business, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Articles on conducting business on 
constructive principles up to 1200. Frances J. Gable. 1c, Acc. 

How to Sell, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-10) The National Magazine 
of Direct Selling. Articles on direct selling 400 to 1500. R. C. 
Remington. Pub. 

Ind dent Sal 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-5) II- 
lustrated interviews with and stories about people successful in 
direct selling up to 1700. Martin E. Siegel. % to lc, photos 
$1, Pub. 

Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H. St., N. W. Washington, D. 
C. (M-25) Business articles 2500. Merle Thorpe, es ae A 
Bishop, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Opportunity, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) Inter- 
views with big business men, with a_ sales angle; with suc- 
cessful salesmen, sales managers and distributors, accompanied 
by photo, Articles on “‘how’”’ of selling. Ray O. Wiker. 1 to 
ac, Acc. 

Postage and Mailbag, 200 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Direct- 
mail advertising articles. John Howie Wright. 1c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) (Also 
Printers’ Ink Monthly- 25) Advertising and business articles. 

. A. Nichols, Ed.; C. B. Larrabee, Mng. Good rates, Pub. 

Rand McNally Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M-50) Short technical articles from banker’s standpoint, prefer- 
ably signed by banker. John Y. Beaty. Good rates, Pub. 

Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, (2M)_Ar- 
ticles on marketing, national scope, signed by executives. Buys 
little. Raymond Bill. 1 to 3c, Pub. 

Savings Bank Journal, 274 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1500 to 2000. J. C. 
Young. Ic, Pub. 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M-30) Elec- 
trical advertising, outdoor advertising and see po illus- 
trated, 1000 to 1500. E. Thomas Keller. ‘Yc, Pub. 

Specialty Salesman, Milwaukee, Wis. (Chicago ae 307 N 
Michigan Ave.) (M-15)_ Inspirational articles 1000 3000: 
human-interest short-stories 1000 to 3 editorials on direct 
selling 800; short fact items, news items pertinent to field 100 
to 1000. Richard Milton. Yc, Acc. 

System and Business Management, 330 W. 42d St., New York. 
(M-35) Articles about business, profit-making ideas. Norman 
C. Firth. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Q) Articles 
on industrial problems of interest to foremen, executives, 1000 
to 2500; interviews 1000 to 2500. D. C. Vandercrook. lc up, Acc. 

Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Francisco. (M-20) 
Buys es only on special assignment. Douglas G. Mc- 
Phee. ic, Pub. 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING, HOME 
DECORATING 


American Home, The, 444 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Practical articles pertaining to home, interior decoration, build- 
ing, gardening, recipes, 1200 to 1500. Mrs. Jean Austin. Indefi- 
nite rates, Pub. 

Arts and Decoration. (Hanrahan) 50 E. 42d St., New York. 
(M-35) Articles, photos, drawings describing distinctive homes; 
the arts, entertainment. Decorating and furnishing merchandise 
news. Grace Alexander Young. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Better Homes & Gardens, (Meredith) 1714 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Ia. (M-10) Practical garden, home-making articles 1500; 
brief short-stories of allied interest. Elmer T. Peterson. 2c up, 
usual photo rates, Acc. 

Canadian Homes & Gardens, (MacLean) 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. (M-25) Practical home and garden articles up 
o 2000, photos. J. Herbert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Country Home, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) Arti- 
cles on farming, home improvement, gardening; general fea- 
tures, 2500, mostly staff-written. Short fiction. Wheeler Mc- 
Millen. Good rates, Acc. 

Country Life, 444 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Illustrat- 
ed gardening sport, interior decorating, country estates, travel 
articles 1000 to 1500; good photos essential. R. T. Townsend. 
$50 to $75 per article, Pub. 

Gardens & Modern Homes, Builders Exch. Bldg., Cleveland, 
oO. (M- 10) Illustrated articles on homes, furnishings, gardens, 
1000 to 2000; short-stories; occasional oe photos of homes, 
interiors, gardens. Ralph G. Hess. ¥% to lc, Pub. 

House and Garden, (Nast) Lexington at 43d, New York. (M- 
35) Home decoration, landscape, architectural articles. Richard- 
son Wright. le up, Acc. 

Home Management, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago. (M) Illustrated 
articles on food service, preparation; home furnishings, entertain- 
ing, needlework, feminine charm, parental problems, etc., 400 to 
800. Frederic Kammann. 3% to 5%c, Pub. 

House Beautiful combined with Home & Field, (Hearst) 572 
Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles on gardening, deco- 
ration, architecture up to 1500. Arthur H. Samuels. 2%c, Acc. 

Sunset, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. (M-10) Home- 
making, garden, vacation, outdoor articles, Western appeal, 1000 
to 1500. Buys only from Western writers. Lou F. Richardson; 
Genevieve A. Callahan. lc up, verse 25c line, fillers $1, Pub. 


Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (2M-50) 
Not in the market. Harry A. Bull. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


American School Board Journal, 407 E. eS St., ae 
kee, Wis. (M- 3 School administrative artic 5000. 
Photos of children in school activities, new ~ 
Wm. C. Bruce. % to %c, Pub. 

Grade Teacher, The, (Educ. Pub. Corp.) 425 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-30) Class-room helps; child verse. Florence Hale. 
%c up, Pub. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 407 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Vocational articles. John J. Metz. “ec, 
news 4c, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Instructor, The, 514 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. (M-30) 
Preiers articles by teachers on school-room helps. Helen Mil- 
dred Owen. Good rates, Acc. 

Journal of Education, 6 Park St., Boston. (2M-20) Stories and 
articles of class-room experience 1000 to 2000. Isobel R. Lay. 
$5 to $10 per story, Acc. 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Educational articles on home economics {or teachers 1500 to 
2000. Jessie A. Knox. Mec, Pub. 

School Activities, Topeka, Kans. (M-20) Articles on high- 
school extra-curricular activities 1000, one-act plays for school 
use, stunts, money-making plans, novelty entertainment ma- 
terial, up to 2000. C. R. Van Nice. %c, Pub. 

School Management, 9 E. 40th St., 4 — (10 yearly-15) 
200-word departmental items. $1 each, Pu 


HEALTH, HYGIENE 


Arena and Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. = 
15) Health, hygiene, exercise, diet, boxing articles. p to lc, 
Pub. (Unsatisfactory.) 

Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Scientific discus- 
sion of nutrition, child training; news articles on food and 
— progress 2000 to 3000. Alberta M. Goudiss. 1 to 1%c, 

cc. 


Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Health and medical articles and stories for the layman. 
Dr. Morris Fishbeim 1c up, Pub. 

Industrial Medicine, 844 Rush St., Chicago. (M-50) Authentic 
articles dealing with study of the economy, law, theory, practice 
and as of employer-employee medical matters. Invites 
queries. A. D. Cloud. lc, Pub. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, 50 W. 50th St., New York. (M- 
15) Anti-tuberculosis articles, short -stories, experience articles 
— tuberculosis patients, Philip P. Jacobs, Ph.D. Low rates, 

Modern Medicine, 84 S. 10th St., Minneapolis. (M-25) Terse, 
crisp, vivid news abstracts of medical subjects; photos, illustra- 
tions of —- interest. Justus J. Schifferes, M.A. %c up, 
photos $3, Pub, 

Physical Cults, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
15) Health articles, self-told adventures in health, Carl Eas- 
ton Williams. Good rates, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Trained Nurse & Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-35) Articles on nursing, — public health subjects 800 
to 3200. Christmas fiction, Aug. 1, Meta Pennock. $4 to $5 per 
page (725 wds.), after Pub. 


MUSICAL 


Choir Herald, (Lorenz Pub. Co.) 3d and Madison Sts., Day- 
ton, O. (M-15) Articles of interest to singers, choirs, music 
organizations 200 to 1800; sacred lyrics; librettos for seasonal 
cantatas; services, recitations, exercises, hymns; texts for re- 
ligious music. Prof. Herman von Berg. Yc, $2 per lyric, Acc. 

Crescendo, 252 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. (M-15) Articles 
on — mandolin, guitar 150 to 1000. Walter Kaye Bauer. 
Me, Pub. 

Diapason, 306 Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-15) Articles on or- 
gaus, organists, organ ———» church music; recital pro- 
grams, reviews, 100 to 1000. S. E. Gruenstein. $2 to $4 col- 
umn, Pub. 

Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M- 
25) Articles on musical pedagogics 150 to 2000. James Francis 
Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

Jacobs Orchestra Montly, 120 Boylston Sq., Boston. (M-25) 
Articles for orchestra students, directors, etc., 150 to 1200. Ar- 
thur C. Morse. lc, Pub. 

Metronome, 113 W. 37th St., New York. (M-25) News of 
yeoee bands and orchestras, staff written. Doran K. Antrim. 
le, 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-20) Music 
articles 1500 to 2000. A. Walter Kramer. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-15) Infor- 
mational articles of interest to musicians 200 to 1000. Leonard 
Liebling. 1c, 60 days after Pub. 

Musical Forecast, 1090 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(M-20) Informational articles of interest to musicians. David 
H. Light. 1c, Pub. 

Musical Quarterly, The, 3 E. 43d St., New York. (Q-75) Mu- 
sical aesthetics, history articles. Carl Engel. $4.50 page, Pub. 

Musician, The, 853 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) Not in the 
market. Paul Kempf. 

Tempo, 152 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Short human-interest 
articles on music and musicians. Miss Isabel Lowden, Ic, Pub. 


RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. (M- 
10) Religious educational articles 300 to 1500, short short-stories 
1200 to 1600, verse 2 or 3 stanzas, news of significant Bible- 
class activities 100, Lucius H. Bugbee. % to lc, verse $3 to $10, 
photos $2.50 up, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Advance, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W-10) Religious articles, 
verse. W. E. Gilroy, D.D. Indefinite rates, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-10) Short-stories 2800 
to 3000; serials 15 to 20 3000-word chapters; articles on Catho- 
lic topics 3000; poems not over 24 lines. Juvenile adventure 
short-stories, serials, wholesome but not preachy. Rev. P. 
Carroll, C.S.C. $3 page, poems $5, 
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Canadian Mes The, 160 We tlediey Crescent, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10 10) "Short: Catholic atmosphere, 3000; 
no love stories; articles, Catholic interest, 1000 to 3000. Rev. 
J. I. Bergin, S.J. “%e, Acc. 

_Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York. (M-40) Scien- 
tific, historicaJ, literary, art articles; short-stories 2500 to 4500; 
verse. Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Christian Advocate, The, (Methodist Book Concern) 150 5th 
Ave., New York. (W-10) Religious feature articles pe short- 
stories 1500; serials 20,000. James R. Joy. %c, Pub. 

Christian Endeavor World, 419 4th Ave., New York. (Q-20) 
Christian Endeavor news. No contributed matter. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M-20) Interdenom- 
inational religious, sociological articles; short-stories 1000 to 
6000. Varying rates, Pub. (No unsolicited material.) 

Church Business, Duplex Envelope Co., Richmond, Va. (Bi-M) 
Articles with or without illustrations on church plans, programs, 
etc., up to 800; religious fillers, jokes. Mary M. Cocke. About 
le, jokes $1, Pub. 

Churchman, The, 19 E. 47th St., New York. (2M-20) Liberal 
Christianity articles, verse. Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, Litt.D. 
No. payment. 

Cradle Roll Home, The, 161 8th Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn. 
(Q) Articles for parents of pre-school age children 150 to 800, 
fact items. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. %c, Acc. 

Improvement Era, The, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(M-20) Organ of Latterday Saints. Moral short-stories 4000; 
serials 30,000; domestic, religious, educational articles 4000; 
essays 2500. H. R. Merrill; Elsie Talmage Brandley. 
verse 12% line, Pub. 


Living Chu The, 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee. 
(W-10) Short illustrated articles on religious and social sub- 
jects, Meiecasel viewpoint, 1000 to 2000. C Morehouse. 
$1.50 column, Acc. Religious verse, no payment. 

Lookout, The, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) yeeg on Christian education, adult Sunday 
school work 1800 to 2200; wholesole short-stories 1500 to 2000, 
serials up to 12 chapters, 1500 to 2000 each. Photos, upright, 
8x10, scenic, human-interest. Guy P. Leavitt. Mc, photos $1 to 
$5, one month after Acc. 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) Catho- 
lic ese short-stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, Acc. 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
York. <M) Catholic articles, short-stories, 2300 to 3900. "Vary- 

ing rates, Pub. 
Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. (M-10) 
i on of Catholic interest, short-stories, verse. ev. Kieran 
. Moran, C.M. 1c, Acc. (Out of the market.) 


Progress, ees School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (M-15) Solution of personal and world problems 
from standpoint of Christ teachings. Short-stories 1500 to 3500; 
articles 500 to 1500; poetry 4 to 16 lines. Ernest C. Wilson. 
le up, verse 25c line up, Acc. (Overstocked on verse.) 


Queen’s Work, The, Jesuit Fathers, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. (M) Catholic interests; short-stories, articles, "1200 
to 2000; editorials; photos. Rev. Daniel A. Lord. S.J. “ec, Acc. 


Sign, The, Union City, N. J. (M) Catholic articles, short- 
stories. Rev. Theophane Maguire, C.P.. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Standard Bible Teacher, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, O. (Q-15) 
—_—— study articles 1500 to 2000. Frederick J. Gielow, Jr. 
Acc 

Sunday School Times, 323 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Re- 
ligious articles, verse. Charles G. Trumbull. %ec up, Acc. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-10) 
Articles for teachers in one-room rural Sunday-schools up to 
1200. Arthur M. Baker. Mc, Acc. 


Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short- spocien, short 
serials, on value of total abstinence. About 1/3c, Pub, 

Unity, also Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City. (M 
and W) Christian metaphysical articles 1500 to 2500, religious 
verse 8 to 24 lines. Charles Fillmore. lc up, verse 25c line up, 
Acc. 


SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, RADIO, MECHANICS 


Broadcasting Magazine, 11 E. 36th St., New York. (M) Radio 
fan miscellany. Indefinite rates. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-10) 
Actual experience stories, illustrated, on uses of central station 
electricity on the farm, up to 1000. Fred Shepperd. 1%c, Acc. 
(Overstocked. ) 

Everyday Science Mechanics, (Gernsback) 99 Hudson St., 
New York (M-15) ta ce and experimental articles up 
to 2000. H. Gernsback. %ec up, photos $2 up, Pub. (Slow.) 

Home Craftsman, The, 63 Park Row, New York. (Bi-M-15) 

“‘How-to-make-it’”’ articles of interest to home craftsmen, 300 
to 1200; photos or drawings essential; home improvement 
fillers, 150. H. J. Hobbs. 1c to 2c, photos $2 up, Pub. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
(M-5) Exclusively a home workshop-homecraft magazine featur- 
ing “‘how-to-make-it’”’ articles 500 to 1500. E. A. Weishaar. % 
to or drawings $1 to $3, Acc. 

Mechanix and Inventions, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapo- 
ie pod (M-15) Popularly illustrated mechanical, scientific, 
adventure articles up to fact items with photos; construc- 
tion ideas for amateur workshop fans. William Kostka. 
rates, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Mechanics and Handicraft, (Standard) 22 W. 48th St., New 
York. (Q-15) Popular scientific miscellany. Good rates, acc. 

Model Craftsman, The, McGraw Hill Bldg., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 2000; fillers with pictures 100 
to 400; no poetry. Westwood. 1 to 5c, Acc. (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. - 35) 
Seareeee nature articles 1500 to 2000, no poetry. R. W. West- 
wood, to Sc, Acc. (Overstocked. ) 
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(Bi-M) 
Senter technical articles of interest to the home craftsman—wood- 


Popular Home Craft, 737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


craft, leathercraft, metalcraft. L. D. Perry. $8 page, Pub. 

Slow.) 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, discoveries; 
human interest and adventure elements, 1 to 20 photos, 300 to 
yg fillers up to 250. L. K. Weber, 1 to 10c; photos $3 up. 


Popular Science Monthly, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Mea? technical illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, labor- 
saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. Raymond J. Brown. 
le up to 10c, photos $3 up, Acc 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-35) Scien- 
tific, technical articles popularly presented, discoveries, inven- 
tions. O. D. Munn. Indefinite rates, Acc. 


Scientific Psychology, 4238 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. (M-23) 
Scientific articles on psychology 1500 to 3000; timely items. D. 
J. Foard. No payment. 

Scientific Progress, (Modern Scientific) 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York. (M-25) Popular scientific articles on health, psychol- 
ogy, achievement. Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D. Rarely pays. 

Short Wave Radio, 1123 Broadway, New York. (M) Technical 
radio material on short wave receivers and transmitters, illus- 
trated, 1000 to 3000. Robert Herzberg. lc, Pub. 

Tower Radio, (Tower) 55 5th Ave., New York. (M) Radio fan 
material. Frederick James Smith. Good rates, Acc. 

Universal Model Airplane News, 551 5th Ave., New York. (M- 
20) Model airplane construction articles. Rates not stated. 


SPORTING, OUTDOOR, HUNTING, FISHING 


Alaska Sportsman, The, Ketchikan, Alaska. (M) Short-stories, 
Alaska interest, 2000 to 5000; outdoor fact articles. Photos. 
Low rates, Pub. 

American Golfer, The, — Lexington at 43d Sts., New York. 
(M-25) Golf articles up to 1500. Grantland Rice. Indefinite 
rates. 

American Rifleman, The, 816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Authentic illustrated gunsmithing, shooting, ammunition, 
hallistic articles, hunting stories, preferably 3000. Laurence 7. 
Hathaway. About Ic, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

American Trapper, Plymouth, Calif. (M) Short fact stories on 
trapping 500 to 1500; short items 100 to 200; photos. N. E. 
Sharp. %c, Acc. or Pub. 


Baseball Magazine, The, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Ma- 
jor league baseball articles, verse. F. C. Lane. “%c, Pub. 


Field and Stream, (Warner) 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
M-25) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 
cles, 2500 to 3000. Ray P. Hoiland. 1c up, Acc. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-25) Fish- 
ing, hunting, fur-raising articles by practical authorities; true 
Indian and frontier day stories 3000 to 5000. A. V. Harding. 
% to ac, Acc. 


Golf Illustrated, 425 5th Ave., New York. (M-50) Golf arti- 
cles, instructions on how to play, up to 1500. A. W. Tillinghast. 
$10 to $25 per article, Pub. 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, O. (M-25) 
Fur-farming, hunting-dog, fishing articles, outdoor photos. Otto 
Kuechler. Indefinite rates, Acc. (Overstocked. ) 

National Bowlers Journal and Recreation Age, 360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Articles on bowling, billiards, soft- 
ball, lawn bowling, hockey. J. M. Luby. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (M-10) Hunting 
and fishing artifles. Low rates, Pub. 

Outdoor Life, 381 4th Ave,, New York. (M-15) Articles on 
outdoor activities, sportsmen’s interests, up to 3000. Raymond 
J. Brown. Up to 10c, $3 up for photos, kinks, shorts, Acc. 


Pacific Sportsman, 401 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M)_ Out- 
door, fishing, hunting, boating, canoeing, oe ae | articles 500 to 
1500; outdoor poetry up to 16 lines. John C. Piver. No pay- 
ment. 

Scholastic Coach, The, 250 E. 43d St., 
Technical articles on foothall, basketball, 
photos and drawings. Jack Lippert. 1c, Pub. 

Sports Afield and Trails of the Northwoods, 900 Phoenix 
Ride, Minneapolis. (M-10) Stories of actual fishing, hunting 
trips, good photos, 1500 to 2000. P. K. Whipple. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Sportsman, The, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-50) Articles on 
special aspects of amateur sports, fox-hunting, polo, yacht rac- 
ing, gunning, fishing, etc., 1500 to 2500. Prefers query. Richard 
Ely Danielson. Indefinite rates, photos $3, Pub. 

Squash-Badminton, 500 Sth Ave., New York. 
on squash, ns local activities; photos. 
son. P 

Turf & iowa Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Baltimore, Md. (M- 
35) Articles on running, horse racing, 1500 to 5000, racing short- 
stories up to 5000; serials up to 20,000, especially racing fiction. 
Edgar G. Horn. Mc, Pub. or Acc. 


THEATRICAL, MOTION PICTURE, RADIO, “FAN” 
MAGAZINES 


Billboard, The, 1564 Broadway, New York; 25 Opera P1., Cin- 
cinnati, O. (W-15) Amusement articles on assignment. only. 
ag sh boo E. E. Sugarman. Space rates, Pub. 

Guester Show World, 1547 Broadway, New York. (2-M-10) Ar- 
ticles, short-stories, novelettes, fillers, on show people, theatri- 
cal business. Johnny J. Kline. %c, Pub. 

Hollywood Magazine (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-10) Interviews on assignment. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett. Lib- 
eral rates, Acc. 

Modern Screen, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Movie fan personality, general articles 1500 to 2000; fillers, 
news items. Mary Burgum. Good rates, Acc. 


New York. (M-25) 
track, field, 1000; 


(M-50) Articles 
Robert C. Hyn- 


The Author & Journalist 


Motion Picture Magazine (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Articles on motion pictures and stars, usually on assign- 
ment. Patricia Reilly. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Classic, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-10) 
Articles on motion pe and stars, usually on assignment. 
Murphy McHenry. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Mirror, (Macfadden) 6715 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. (M-10) Motion-picture fan material only on assignment. 
yon Waterbury; Ernest V. Heyn, N. Y. editor. Good rates, 
Acc, 

New Movie Magazine, (Tower) 55 5th Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Motion-picture articles 1500 to 2000; fillers; no fiction. 
Frank J. McNelis. Varying rates, Acc. 


Photoplay, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. 
Motion picture articles; no fiction. Good rates, Acc. 


Picture Play Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 


(M-25) 


(M-15) Articles 1200 to 1500 of interest to motion-picture en- 
thusiasts, usually on assignment. Norbert Lusk. Indefinite 
rates, Acc. 

Radioland, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-10) Fea- 


ture articles on radio subjects and personalities. Donald G. 
Cooley. Good rates, Acc. 

Radio Stars, = 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) Fan 
stories, lives of radio personalities up to 2000. Curtis Mitchell. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Romances of Hollywood “Movies,” (Alavania Pubs.) 1450 
Broadway, New Ton. (M-10) Movie fan stories and interviews. 
M. R. Reese. Fair rates, Pub. (Slow.) 

Screen Book, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-10) 
Short news articles on popular screen favorites, usually on as- 
signment. Carl A. Schroeder. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Screenland, 45 W. 45th St., New_York. (M-25) Motion-picture 
feature articles. Delight Evans. Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Play, (Fawcett) 52 Vanderbirt Ave., New York. (M- 
10) Authentic articles of interest to movie fans, usually on as- 
signment. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Shadowplay, (Macfadden) 1926 Broadway, New York. 
Motion-picture material; no fiction. Good rates, Acc. 

Theatre Arts ae. 40 E. 49th St., New York; 2 Ladbroke 
Rd. London, W. 11, England. (M-50) Theatrical articles 
1800 to 2500. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, Pub. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-15) Theatrical arti- 
cles, news, staff-written. Sidne Silverman. Space rates. 


(M-10) 


TRADE JOURNALS—MISCELLANEOUS 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (M) 
Merchandising articles with illustrations on eee of men 
in warm-air heating and sheet metal work. J. D. Wilder, $3.50 
to $10 page, including art. 

American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. (M-10) 
Short success stories; baking innovations; examples of good 
merchandising %c and up, Acc. 

American Builder and Building Age, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
caeo. (M-25) Articles on activities of home-building contractors. 

. Johnson, $10 page, Pub. 

Pocome Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M) High- 
est type drug merchandising articles 200 to 1000; photos, car- 
toons, cartoon ideas. Howard Stephenson. High rates, Acc. 

American Hairdresser, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Trade 
News. Ic, Pub. 

_American Hatter, Haberdasher and Clothier, 
New York. (M-25) Trade miscellany. R. C. 
photos $2, Pub. 

American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Bi-W) 
News and features of lumber and building materials industry. 


1225 Broadway, 
oehm. % to Ic, 


A. L. Ford. $3.50 column, Pub. 
American Miller, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (M) News and 
features of the milling industry. Newton C. Evans. %c, Pub. 


(Slow.) 

American Painter & Decorator, 3713 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis. (M-10) Fact stories on successful painters and decora- 
tors 200 to 800. George Boardman Perry. Up to lc, Pub. 

American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis. (M) Retail paint selling articles, illustrated. Arthur A, 
Poss. ood rates, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

American Paper Merchant, 1911 Conway Bldg., Chicago. (M-) 
News and features regarding paper merchants. Frank C. Pet- 
rin, Mng. Ed. “%ec up, Acc. 

_American Perfumer_& Essential Oil Review, 432 4th Ave., 
New York. (M-30) Technical, scientific articles on =. 
cosmetics, soaps, etc., articles on merchandising and advertising 
of same from manufacturer’s stand oint; news items on manu- 
facturers. S. L. Mayham. Indefinite rates, features, Acc.; 
news, Pub. 

American Printer, The, 9 E. 38th St., New_York. (M-25) 
Technical articles for printing-plant executives. L. B. Siegfried. 
le up, Pub. 

American Restaurant Magazine, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) Largely staff-prepared. H. C. Siekman. 

American Silk & Rayon Journal, 373 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-30) Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 1500 to 3000. 
H. W. Smith. $6 per 1000, Pub. 

Amusement Park Management, 404 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Constructive articles on general ere _ opera- 
tion, with photos. S. Hoffman. lc, photos $1.50, 

Art of Mosaics & Terazzo, 400 W. Madison 9 Chicago. 
Articles on use and sale of mosaics and terazzo work. R. B. 
Birch, Jr. 1c, photos $2, Pub. (Very slow.) 

Autobody Trimmer and Painter, 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati. 
(M-20) Limited market for technical and merchandising articles 
of the trade. John R. Warrington. Yc, Pub. 

Automatic World, 120 St. Louis Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex. (M) 
News and features sorry vending machines and all coin- 
operated devices. Tom F. Murray. 20c col. inch, Pub. 
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Automobile Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati. (M) Methods 
and management articles of interest to independent service gar- 
age men. Ray Kuns. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Automobile Trade Journal, Chestnut and 56th, Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Features based on interviews with successful automobile 
 eaemeet dealers, wholesalers. Leon F. Banigan. le up, 
’ub. 

Automotive Daily News, Sth Floor, New Centre Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. News correspondents in towns and cities of impor- 
tance. Chris Sinsabaugh. 20c inch, photos $1.50, Pub. 

Automotive Electricity, 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (M- 
20) Technical articles on automotive electric and shop equip- 
ment, articles on merchandising service and accessories 1200 
with art. L. E. Murray. %c up, Pub. 

Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio St., New York. (M) 
Articles of interest to car dealers, garages, service stations, in- 
eet shops up to 1000. Photos. Stanley P. McMinn. lc, 

ub. 

Automotive Service News, 223 S. Waverly Drive, Dallas, Tex. 
(2M-10) Short news items pertaining to local trade associations 
of auto repair men, tire and battery men, gas and oil retailers, 
etc., and by appointment, cartoons relating to these trades. 

C. Hayley. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (Bi-W-25) Busi- 
ness-building plans for bakers, technical articles, chiefly sup- 
plied by staff. V. E. Marx. 35c inch (73 words), Pub. 

Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (W-10) News cor- 
respondents in principal cities. Bakery features, selling ideas, 
window displays. Albert Klopfer. Space rates, Pub. 

Bakers Review, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Successful 
merchandising plans of bakers, technical articles of the trade. 
A. Smit. 20c inch, Pub. (Buys little.) 

Beach and Pool, 404 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Illustrated 
articles on swimming and beach operation, management, swim- 
ming-pool design, construction, sanitation, etc., 1000. lc up, 
photos $1.50 up, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Beautician Magazine, 152 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Articles 
of interest to beauty shop owners and operators 1000. Henrietta 
Helston. lc, Pub. 

Black Diamond, The, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (BiW-20) 
Practical method articles in the coal industry. A. T. Murphy. 
up, Pub. 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (W-25) 
“Success” stories from retail shoe stores; news. Regular corre- 
spondents. Arthur D. Anderson. 1c, Pub. 

Boys’ Outfitter, 175 5th Ave., New York. (M) Interviews 
with boys’ department buyers. Regular corespondents. Ivan 
Block. 25c column inch, Pub. 

Brewer and Dispenser, 501 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
(M) News, features, Pacific coast beer industry. Indefinite 
rates, 

Brewers’ Journal, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) News 
and features of the brewing industry. H. S. Rich, Pub. 

Brewery Age, 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (M-30) News and fea- 
tures of the brewing industry. Jos. Dubin. Indefinate rates, Pub. 

Brick & Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-50) 
News and features of brick and clay industry. Regular corre- 
spondents. H. V. Kaeppel, Mng. Ed. Ic up, Pub. 

Building Modernization, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) 
Illustrated, factual articles on modernization of homes, hotels, 
factories, public buildings. 1c, Pub. 

Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Merchandising features of lumber and building materials dealers. 
Query. H. K. Taylor. 3c, Pub. 

Bunting’s Novelty Mart, North Chicago, IJl. (M) Entirely 
staff-written. Henry S. Bunting. 

Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-35) Prac- 
tical bus operation articles 1500, 2 or 3 photos. C. W. Stocks. 
Kc. Acc. News items, first 100 words 2c, bal. each item %c, 


California Wine Review, 420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles. 
(M-25) Articles of interest to wineries; news items. Query on 
features. Robert J. Pritchard. 25c¢ inch, Pub. 

Casket & Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, New York. (M-50) Inter- 
views with morticians on mortuary management. Seabury Quinn. 
Y%c, Pub. (Query first.) 

Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-50) 
News items, pcttery, glass, enamel plants, executives, sales 
campaigns, production activity. H. V. Kaeppel. 1c, Pub. 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New York. (M-35) Feature 
articles, assignment only. G. M. Lebhar. About 1%c, Pub. 

Chain Store Management, 18 FE. 41st St., New York. (M-20) 
Chain-store miscellany. Glenn C. Compton. (Out of market.) 

Cleaning and Dyeing World, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (W) 
Technical articles, merchandising, advertising, window display, 
success stories. A. R. Kates. About “%c, Pub. 

Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. 
(M-25)_ Articles on servicing and operating methods of large 
truck fleet operators, particularly methods for effecting econo- 
mies, 1500. George T. Hook. Variable rates, Pub. 

Confectionery and Ice Cream World, 99 Hudson St., New 
York. (W) Correspondents in principal cities provide news cov- 
erage. Fair rates, Pub. 

Concrete Products, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (Bi-M) Illus- 
trated articles on manufacture, marketing and uses of pre-cast 
concrete products 500 to 1500. H. K. Ferguson. $10 page, Pub. 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M- 35) 
Illustrated articles on wholesale candy manufacturing compa- 
nies, describing production methods or merchandising policies 
from manufacturer’s viewpoint. Eugene Pharo. lc, Acc. 

Confectioners News, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M) I- 
lustrated articles, 1000, on jobbing confectionery businesses, 
showing how named jobbers employ profitable methods or poli- 
cies. Stories showing how candy jobbers assist retailers in dis- 
og age disposal of confections, Eugene Pharo. Ic, photos $1 
to 
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Corsets & Brassieres, 267 5th Ave., New York. (M) Query on 
department or specialty shop features. J. H. Bowman. %c, Pub. 

Corset & Underwear Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M- 
35) Articles, buyer news feature articles for corset and bras- 
siere departments, specialty shops. Louise Campe. %c, Pub. 

Cracker Baker, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (Chicago of- 
fice, 360 N. Michigan Ave.) (M-20) Stories pertaining to bis- 
cuit and cracker industry; plant write-ups; sales stories; prac- 
tical or technical articles; human-interest and success stories. 
Query. L. M. Dawson. 30 to 50c inch, Pub. 

Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, New York (M) 
haateenet articles on china and glass sales promotion stunts 
by retail stores, 1000; interviews with buyers; merchandising 
stories; news items; photos. John Regan. %c, Pub. 


Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (2-M-15) Lim- 
ited market for illustrated —— on distribution and mer- 
chandising of dairy products. C. S. Paton. Up to lc, Pub. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) Merchan- 
dising and improved quality of product articles of proved merit; 
new or remodeled plant articles on dairy plants (milk, ice- 
cream, butter, cheese, dairy by- products); articles on milk 
plants preferred, 500 to 2000, with photos, ‘ads. C. Acker- 
man. lc, ads $1, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Decorative Furnisher, The, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M) I- 
lustrated articles of interest to interior decorators, decorative 
departments in high-class department stores, home furnishers, 
and retailers. Good rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

_Diesel Digest, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. (M-25) Occa- 
sional articles 1000 to 2000, descriptive of new Diesel usages or 
novel installations. Illustrations. A. L. Hancock. % to 1%ec, 
photos, 50c and $1, Pub. 

Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) Articles 
on oil engine uses. Lacey H. Morrison, lc. Pub. 

Diesel Transportation, supplement to Diesel Power, 192 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. Illustrated articles on use of diesel 
engines in locomotives, rail cars, tractors, etc. Lacey H. Mor- 
rison. lc, Pub. 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-30) Articles dealing with — warehouse problems. Kent 
B. Stiles. 4c up, photos $2, 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 ne Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Plumbing, heating, and air conditioning trade ee and 
technical articles up to 3000. R. V. Sawhill. 1c, 

Drapery Profits, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Authenticated articles on selling and advertising decorative fab- 
rics, photos. W. H. McCleary. lc, photos $3, Pub. 

Dress Accessories, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) News and 
features of interest to my ag of gloves, laces, handkerchiefs, 
costume flowers, etc. Lee Shope. ¥%c, Pub. (Not in market.) 

Druggists’ Circular, The, 12 Gold St., New York. (M-25) 
Druggist success articles. G. K. Hanchett. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Drycleaning Progress, 120 St. Louis Ave., Ft. Worth, Tones. 
(M) News and features of trade in Southern states. 
Martin. %c, Pub. (Not buying.) 

Drug Topics, 330 W. 42d St., New_York. (W-10) Retail drug 
trade. Dan Rennick, Mng. Ed. 1c, Pub. Numerous unsatisfac- 
tory experiences reported, such as excessive cutting, lost manu- 
scripts, delayed payments, etc. 

Drug Trade News, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (Bi-W) News 
of manufacturers in drug and toilet goods fields. Dan Rennick, 
Mng. Ed. Indefinite rates. See comment on Drug Topics. 

ry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) 
Articles of specific interest to department store field, up to 
1000. C. K. MacDermut, Jr., Mng. Ed. 1%c, photos $2, special 
rates on best material, month after acceptance. 

Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, 507 W. 10th St., Des 
Moines, Ia. (M) Largely staff-written. Buys some shorts. K. I. 
Boreman. lc, Acc. 


Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York. (W-10) 
Daily newspaper trade articles, news items. Marlen E. Pew. $2 
col. up, Pub. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago. Illustrated 
features, ‘‘shorticles,’”” on merchandising electrical appliances. 
Stanley A. Dennis. 1c, Pub. 

Electrical South, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M) News and 
features of interest to electric power companies, electrical con- 
tractors, dealers, wholesalers of the South. S. R. McGillis, Fair 
rates, Pub. 

_ Electrical West, 883 Mission St., San Francisco. (M-25) Lim- 
ited market for articles on electrical merchandising, and instal- 
i Ng in 11 Western states. Wm. Cyr, Assoc. Ed. % to le, 

*ub 

Electrical Wholesaling, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-15) 
Largely staff-written. Query editor on possible features. E. T. 
Rowland. Good rates, Pub. 

Electric Refrigeration News, 5229 Cass Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
(W-10) Informative articles on installations and servicing of 
refrigeration machines; reports of air-conditioning installations; 
news of more than local importance; human interest photos. 
George F. Taubeneck. Ic, Pub. (Buying little.) 

Excavating Engineer, S. Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Semi-tech- 
nical articles on excavation by power shovel, dragline, dredge, 
clam shell, excavating contracts, open pit mining, quarry, drain- 
age, 500 to 2000. Arnold Andrews. lc, photos $1, Pub. (Query.) 


_Factory Management & Maintenance, 330 W. 42d St., New 
York. (M) Query editor on articles on factory management and 
maintenance methods. L. C. Morrow. Good rates, Pub. 

Feed Bag, The, 210 FE. Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M-25) Ar- 
ticles on merchandising ideas used by feed dealers (quote fig- 
ures) 750 to 1000. David K. Steenbergh. Ic, Pub. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. (W-5) Articles on 
merchandising, cost accounting, general business practices, ap- 
plicable to the feed trade, preferably from midwest and north- 
ern states. Harvey E. Yantis. %ec, Acc. 

Film Daily, 1650 Broadway, New York. (D) News of the in- 
dustry. J. W. Alicoate. Space rates. 
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Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-25) Wholesale 
fish publication; not buying at present. James E. Munson. Ic, 
Pub. 

Florists Exchange, 448 W. 37th St., New York. (W) News 
and features of florist trade. Regular correspondents. E. L. D. 
Seymour. %c, Pub. 

Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (Bi-W) 
News of food and grocery product manufacturers. Dan Ren- 
nick. lc. Dept. items, 10c line, Pub. Basic editorial policy re- 
lating to contributors disapproved by The Author & Journalist. 

Ford Dealer and Service Field, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee. (M-25) Ford trade articles preferably under 500, on selling, 
service, parts merchandising, administration. Ford super-service 
station operation. H. James Larkin. 1c, Acc. 

Furniture Age, 2225 Herndon St., Chicago. (Bi-M-$1) Illus- 
trated merchandising shorts and home furnishing trend articles 
100 to 1500, in re furniture, rugs, draperies, refrigeration, wash- 
ing machines, radio, toys; featuring outstanding advertising, 
displays, new stores, model houses, promotional methods, Only 
well illustrated material accepted. J. A. Gary. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Furniture Index, Jamestown, N. Y. (M) Features and shorts 
on furniture merchandising. L. M. Nichols. 1c, Pub. (Slow to 
pay.) 

Furniture Manufacturer, 200 N. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (M-30) Manufacturer and factory superintendents’ stories 
of all phases of factory production, cabinet room, machinery, 
~~ ee 500 to 1500. John N. Nind, Jr. 6/10c, photos $1 up, 

‘ub. 


Furniture Record and Journal, 200 N. Division Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (M-30) Shorts on merchandising, advertising, dis- 
play of furniture, bedding, radios, electrical appliances, house- 
wares, floor coverings, and drapery departments of furniture 
stores, 200 to 600. John N. Nind, Jr. 6/10c, photos 50c to 
$2.59, Pub. 

Gas Age Record, 9 FE, 38th St., New York. (W) Articles and 
news of gas companies; interviews with public utility heads. 

O, Andrew. 1c, Pub. 

Geyer’s Stationer, 260 5th Ave., New York. (M) Wholly staff- 
written at present. Thomas V. Murphy. 

Gift and Art Buyer, 260 5th Ave., New York. (M) Wholly 
staff-written at present. Thomas V. Murphy. 

Gloves, Gloversville, N. Y. (M) Very limited market for news 
and featurs of the retail and wholesale glove trade. Bethune M. 
Grant, Jr. 1c, Pub. 


Hardware World, Burnham Bldg., 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
(M) Limited market for hardware merchandising stories. Henry 
Ashmun. ¥%c to Ic, Pub. 

Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York. (M) Query on hat trade 
features. Ernest Hubbard. Good rates, Acc. 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (M-25) Articles covering design, installation, operation, 
maintenance of heating, piping and air-conditioning systems in 
individual plants and large buildings up to 2500, mostly by en- 
gineers. C. E. Price. Good rates, Pub. 

Hide and Leather, 20 Vesey St., New York (W-15) Technical 
tannery and shoe manufacturing articles; brief news articles on 
new leather products, production methods, sales promotion _cam- 
paigns by shoe and leather manufacturers. Query. L. G. Peede. 
% to lc, Pub. 

Home Ware, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M) Articles on 
rug, drapery, paint and wall paper, housewares departments in 
department stores, up to 800, ghost-written preferred. K. C. 
Clapp. Signed articles, varying rates; unsigned, about Ic; 
photos $1 to $3, Acc. and Pub. 

_ Hotel Management, 222 E. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Hotel 
financing, maintenance and operation articles; business-building 
ideas, 100 to 2500. J. O. Dahl. 1% to 5c, Acc. 

Hotel Monthly, 950 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. (M) Hotel 
news and features. Space rates, Pub. 

Hotel World-Review, 222 E. 42d St., New York (W-5) Query 
editor on hotel news and features. A. M. Adams. % to lc, Acc. 

House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Illustrated news, feature, promotional articles from housewares 
and electrical appliance departments 700 to 900. Julien Elfen- 
bein. 4c, 2c for buyer news, $1 for photos, Pub. 


Ice Cream Field, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-25) Business- 
building articles for wholesale ice cream plants 750 to 1500. 
W. - Hooker. %c up, photos 50c to $1, Pub. (Buying noth- 
ing. 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. (M- 
25) Convention reports (on order); articles on management, 
manufacturing, distribution and sales activities of specific whole- 
sale ice-cream companies 500 to 2000. Harry W. Huey. Ic, Pub. 

Ice & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-35) Ice- 
making, cold-storage, refrigeration articles and news; also arti- 
cles on ice merchandising. J. F. Nickerson. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Implement Record, 420 Market St., San Francisco. (M) Ma- 
terial mostly secured direct from trade, but occasional news 
purchased. Query. Osgood Murdock. Varying rates, Acc. 

India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Technical rubber articles, 2500. Wm. M. Morse. 8c, Pub. 

Industrial Finishing, 802 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis. (M-20) 
Articles of interest or value to users of finishing materials, 
a supplies in factories, 100 to 1500. W. H. Rohr. % to 

co 

Industrial Retail Stores, Southern Bldg., Washington, ><. 
(M-20) Merchandising articles and success stories on “‘company 
store” operations, 500 to 1000. Hull Bronson. %c, Pub. 

Indus & Welding, Industrial Pub. Co., 812 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland. (M-Free) Constructive articles for the welder. Irv- 
ing B. Hexter. 1c, Pub. 

Infants’ & Children’s Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Articles on merchandising of infants’ and children’s garments; 
news of buyers. Arthur I. Mellin. %c, Pub. 

Inland Printer, 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago. (M-40) Con- 
structive articles on production, selling, management problems 
of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. Indefinite rates, Pub. 


The Author Journalist 


Insurance Field, 322-28 W. Liberty St., Louisville, Ky. (W- 
15) Correspondents covering fire, casualty, life insurance news 
in all principal cities. John E. Puckett. About Mc, Pub. 

Insurance Salesman, 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis. True sto- 
ries of life insurance helping beneficiaries and policyholders in 
unusual ways, up to 1200. C. C. Robinson. % to le, Acc. 

International Blue Printer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M- 
30) Illustrated technical articles on blue printing, photo copying, 
mechanical and constructive engineering, 2000 or less. Glen Ed- 
wards. lc, photos $1, Pub. 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (M- 
25) Storekeeping, merchandising articles for retail jewelers, im- 
portant news of jewelry trade. T. Edgar Willson. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


Knitted Outerwear Age, 93 Worth St., New York. (M) Regu- 
lar protected correspondents in principal cities. News and mer- 
chandising features. Bertram M. Lebhar. 1% to 2c, Pub. 


Laundry Age, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Specific re- 
quirements on request. Correspondents. J. M. Thacker. Indefi- 
nite rates, Pub. 

Laundryman’s Guide, Industrial Life Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M- 
50) Articles on merchandising, advertising, production, selling, 
management, delivery fleets maintenance, layout of production 
line, etc., in modern steam laundry and dry cleaning plants, 750 
to 1200, general news items 50 to 100. % to lc, photos 50c to 
$1, Pub. (Out of market for 6 mos.) 

Linens & Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M-10) Trade 
and feature articles on linen goods, blankets and towels; interior 
or window display photos. Julien Elfenbein. '%c, 2c for buyer 
news, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Liquor Store and Dispenser, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M- 
40) Illustrated merchandising articles 1200 for wine and liquor 
retailers, hotels and restaurants. Hartley W. Bartley. 1c, Pub. 

Lubrication and Maintenance, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
(M) Almost entirely staff-written; occasionally buys an as- 
signed article. Query. Ward K. Halbert. Good rates. 


Magazine of Light, The, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. (Bi-M-20) 
Feature articles of modern lighting installations with a mer. 
chandising appreciation, 1000. J. L. Tugman. lc, Acc. 

Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybosset St., Providence, R. 
I. (2M-10) Material staff-prepared or obtained through special 
arrangement. W. Louis Frost. %c, Pub. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis. (M-20) 100- 
word merchandising ideas on meats and related meat market 
items. Shorts on modernization. No grocery interviews. D, J. 
Horner. 3c, Acc.; 1c, Pub. 

Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York. News and features on 
—* wear departments or stores. H. J. Waters. Good rates, 

_ Mida’s Criterion, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. (M) News of 
liquor and wine trade. Query. A. B. Greenleaf. %c, Pub. 

_ Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-35) Now buy- 
ing technical articles for balance of 1935. Query editor for copy 
of magazine and instructions. Hartley W. Barclay. 1 to 5c, 
usually Acc. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New York. (M-50) 
Millinery trade miscellany. Charles Steinecke, Jr. % to lc, 
photos $2, Pub. 

Modern Brewery, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-40) Special 
articles on engineering, management and merchandising for 
brewers 1200; special assignments for interviews. Hartley W. 
Barclay. lc up, usually Acc. 

Modern Packaging, 425 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Illus- 
trated articles on package production and merchandising, on as- 
signment only. D. E. A. Charlton. 1 to 4c, Pub. 

Modern Plastics, 425 4th Ave., New York. (M) Articles on 
plastic materials, lacquers, artificial leather, etc. Indefinite 
rates, Pub. 

Modern Roofing, 404 4th Ave., New York. (M) Articles from 
roofing contractors, describing difficult jobs, salesmanship, ad- 
vertising methods. James McCauley. lc, photos $1, Pub. 

Modern Stationer, 250 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Illustrated 
dealer stories. David Manley. 1c, photos $2.50, Pub. 

Mortuary Management, 500 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M- 
50) Articles on management problems in the funeral field. Wm. 
Berg. % to lc, Pub. (Not buying.) 

Motion Picture Herald, 1790 Broadway, New York. (W) Au- 
thoritative material of interest to motion-picture exhibitors in 
conduct of business. Terry Ramsaye. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Articles on mer- 
chandising and management of interest to new car dealers, 
repair-shop operators, automotive jobbers, Neal G. Adair. Good 
rates, Pub. 

Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. (M) Gar- 
age technical and management articles. Submit outline. A. H. 
Packer, Good rates, Acc. 

Motor Freight, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Bi-M) News 
and features on motor truck organiations and maintenance. R. 
S. Torgerson. lc, Pub. 

Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) News and 
features of the trade. W. J. Dougherty. Ic, Pub. 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., New York. (M-59) 
Features of interest to the soft-drink and beer-bottling trades. 
W. B. Keller, Jr. $7.50 page, Pub. 

National Carbonator & Bottler, Industrial Life Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-50) Illustrated articles on merchandising, advertising, 
production, selling, management, delivery fleets for soft drink 
industry, in actual use, 750 to 1250; news items 50 to 100. % 
to lc, photos 50c to $1, Pub. (Out of market for 6 mos.) 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Not accepting contributed material other than present regular 
features. No news items except such as are of nation-wide read- 
er interest. Roy Denney. Fair rates, Pub. 

National Clothier, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. (M) Short 
ideas, occasional features. Allen Sinsheimer. 
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National Jeweler, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Limited 
market for illustrated articles with news, merchandising slant, 
250 to 500. Francis R. Bentley. % to Ic, Acc. 

Natioaal Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-20) 
Practical illustrated merchandising articles on meat packing 
plants and retail meat stores. Paul I. Aldrich. “ec up, Pub. 

New England Electrical News, 250 Stuart St., Boston. (M-20) 
Articles on successful electrical contractors 2500. E. Frost. Flat 
payment, rate not specified, 30 days after Pub. 

Night Club & Ballroom Management, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Suite 501, Chicago. (M) Profit-making ideas on operation of 
night clubs and ballrooms. C. W. Austin. Pub. 

Northwestern Confectioner, 707 N. Broadway, Milwaukee. (M- 
20) Business articles featuring retail, jobbing, manufacturing 
confectioners 1000 to 1500. G. B. Kluck. Fair rates, Pub. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W-5) 
Interviews with prominent head millers and mill superintendents, 
with pictures, up to 1500, Short sketches about second and third 
generations of millers. Carroll K. Michener, Mng. Ed. %c, Pub. 

Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. News 
of notion department buyers. Merchandising features. L. R. 
Shope. %c, Pub. 


Office Appliances, 417 S. Dearborn St, Chicago. (M) Articles 
on selling office equipment. Evan Johnson, 30c inch, Pub. 

Oil Heat, 167 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Features and 
news on construction, operation, merchandising of oil burners. 
A. E, Coburn, Assoc. E 30c inch, Pub. 

Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (W) Opto- 
metric profession and trade miscellany. Indefinite rates. 

Outfitter of Eating and Drinking Places, The, 1900 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. (M) Illustrated features on merchandising fix- 
tures and equipment to hotels, taverns, clubs, etc. Lewis W. 
Britton. lc up, Pub. 


Pacific Drug Review, Woodlark Bldg., Portland, Ore. (M-25) 
Articles on drug merchandising, window and inside display, ad- 
vertising. F. C. Felter. Nominal rates, Pub. 

Packing & Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) Items 
of interest to transportation, railway, motor trucking, warehouse 
companies, on packing, loading, handling, distribution, loss and 
damage in shipping, etc., 1000. C. M. Bonnell, Jr. % to lc, 
photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Paper Converters & Envelope Industry, 1911-1913 Conway 
Bldg., Chicago. (M) First-class articles covering production 
probleins, sales development, merchandising plans, sale policies 
of manufacturers of paper converted products, such as envel- 
opes, tags, bags, ox napkins, toilet paper. paper towels, car- 
tons, etc. Frank C. Petrine. % to lc, Pub. 

Petroleum Age and Service Station Merchandising, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Merchandising of petroleum 
products and auto accessories by i. ge jobbers; details of 
oil jobbing concerns. O. F. List. photos 50c, 

ub. 

Petroleum Marketer, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Tex 
(M-20) Articles on merchandising and management from experi- 
ence of petroleum jobbers. Grady Triplett. lc up, Acc. 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, (M- 
20) Merchandising articles on picture shops, photos. J. C. Ral- 
eigh. About %c, Pub. 

Piano Trade Magazine, 20 E. Jackson _Blvd., Chicago. (M) 
Editorial contents all supplied by staff. Roy Waite. 

Playthings, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M) Limited market for 
toy merchandising features. E. J. Mordaunt. %c, Pub. 

Plumbing and Heating Trade Journal, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Articles covering current trends in the plumbing 
and heating business; unusual merchandising and management 
methods, views of successful contractors on timely questions af- 
fecting the trade, 1000. J. P. Koellisch. Good rates, Pub. 

Power, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M-35) Technical articles 
on power generation up to 1500, by engineers or power execu- 
tives. $10 to $12 page, 1200 words, Pub. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M- 
25) Articles on power plant operation, appliances and use, 
to 1500. Arthur L. Rice. 6/10c, Pub. 

Power Wag 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. (M) Articles 
on operation and maintenance of large fleets. A. W. Stromberg. 
lc, Pub. (Slow to use.) 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York (M-25) niemge plant and 
sales management articles up to 1200, trade news of employing 

rinters and their . Charles C. Walden, Jr., Ed.; Ernest 
F. Trotter, Mng. . 30c inch, photos % space rates, Pub. 

Progressive Grocer, 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Illus- 
trated idea articles 100 to 200, grocery trade articles, especially 
success stories, 1200 to 1500, photos. Ralph F. Linder. 1 to 
2c, Acc. Original jokes with grocery slant, $1 each. 

Publishers Weekly, The, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles about and of interest to the booktrade. 1500 to 2000. 
Frederic G. Melcher. 1c, Pub. 


Radio & Electric Appliance Journal (including The Radio Mer- 
chant), 1270 6th Ave., New York. (M) Trade_news and fea- 
ag Limited market. Daniel Webster, Mng. E Fair rates, 

ub. 

Radio Weekly, 99 Hudson St., New York. (W) Correspond- 
ents in principal cities provide news coverage. Low rates, Pub, 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. (M- 
35) Railroad shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright. 50c inch, Pub. 

Refrigeration, 711 Glenn St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. (M-50) Name 
and fact stories on ice refrigeration and merchandising of ice 
and ice refrigeration. Hal Reynolds. $4 column, Pub. 

Restaurant M ement, 222 E. 42d St., New York. (M) For 
present, buying only pictorial shorts pertaining to restaurant 
business. J. O. Dahl. 1% to 5c, Acc. 

Retail Bookseller, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Arti- 
cles of practical interest to booksellers and rental library pro- 
prietors, 1500 to 2500. Francis Ludlow. Ic, 
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_ Retail Digest, 222.N. Bank Drive, Chicago. (M-5) Short fact 
items on furniture and major appliance merchandising; feature 
articles usually only on assignment. K. A. Ford. Ic, ads 50c, 
photos $2 plus photographer’s bill on ordered photos, Pub. 

Retail Druggist, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (M) 
Features on drug-store management, advertising, merchandising, 
wholly staff-prepared. E. N. Hayes. 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-25) Arti- 
cles on air conditioning installations; successful liquor depart- 
ments; sales of sporting goods and of men’s wear, all in de- 
partment stores, 800 to 1000. John F. Guernsey. lc to 1%c, 
photos $3, Acc. 

_Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York. (2M-15) Ar- 
ticles on business methods of successful tobacconists 500 to 
1500. H. P. Patrey. %c, Pub. 

Roadside Merchant, 75 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M) 
Illustrated articles on successful tourist camps, wayside inns, 
taverns. Arvo Wain. lc up, Acc. (Overstock 

Rock Products, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (M) Articles on 
cement, lime, soem quarries, sand and gravel plant opera- 
tions, etc. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Rough Notes, 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis. (M) News and 
features of interest to fire and casualty insurance salesmen. 
Irving Williams. Fair rates, Pub. 

_ Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Articles of 
interest to manufacturers of rubber products up to 2400. . EB 
Lerner. $10 page, Pub. 


San Francisco Styles and Selling, 310 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco. (M) Very brief selling ideas used by Western dry goods, 
department and general stores. 20c inch, photos $2, Pub. 

Seed World, 325 W. Huron St., Chicago. (2M) Articles on 
growing and merchandising seeds. W. L. Oswald. %c, Pub. 

Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M-Gratis) Constructive trade articles 250 to 1500, fact items, 
fillers 50 to 100, jokes. A. V. Fingulin. % to 1%c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked on verse.) 

Soda Fountain, The, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Illustrated articles on business-building methods for soda foun- 
tains, soda, lunches, up to 1000. V. E. Moynahan. Ic, Pub. 

Southwestern Baker, 802 M. & M. Bldg., Houston, Tex. (M- 
10) News and features of Texas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, N. 
Carolina, S, Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma and New Mexico baking industry. Charles Tun- 
nell, % to lc, photos $1, Pub. 

Southern Florist and Nurseryman, 120 St. Louis Ave., Ft. 
Worth, Tex. (W) Regular correspondents provide news of 
Southern states. Aaron Smith. ™%c, Pub. 

Southern Funeral Director, 711 Glenn St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians. Hal Rey- 
nolds. $8 page, Pub. 

Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-15) Il- 
lustrated articles on management and merchandising methods in 
southern hardware stores. lc up, Pub. 

Southwestern Bottler, P. O. Box 1242, San Antonio, Tex. 
(M-10) Practical merchandising articles based on interviews 
with specific bottlers in New Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. Ruel McDaniel. %c up, Pub. 

Spice Mill, The, 106 Water St., New York. (M-35) News and 
articles on tea, coffee, condiments and flavorings. Limited mar- 
ket for brief articles. C. S. Sewell. % to 1c, Pub. 


Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M) Illustrated interviews on merchandising, store arrangement, 
news. C, T. Felker. “%c up, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Journal, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. (M) 
Specific feature articles describing new sports implements, how 
and — made, etc., 500 to 1000; photos. Ames A. Castle. “%e 
up, Pub. 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 305 E. 45th St., New York. (M- 
25) Feature articles on laundry business, 1000. J. N. Wheeler. 
to Ic, Pub. 

Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 953 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
(M-20) Illustrated articles on 5, 10 and $1 chain store merchan- 
dising displays up to 1000. P. J. Beil. 1c up, Pub. Shorts on 
unusual window and counter displays, up to 100, % to 1c, Pub. 


Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., N, Y. (M-25) Merchan- 
dising and servicing articles on tire retailers and superservice 
station operators 1 to 2000. Jerome T. Shaw. % to Ie, 
news items 25c inch, fillers %c, photos $2, Pub. 

Toilet Requisites, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (M-35) 
Verified interviews with drug or department store buyers or 
higher executives concerning toiletries retailing in cities 25,000 
or over. Photos. No general stories. S. G. Swift. 1c, Acc. 

Toys and Novelties, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) II- 
lustrated merchandising features from leading toy departments 
and stores, 250 to 1200. Mae G. Hunt, Assoc. Ed. the, Pub. 

Toy World, Bankers Investment Bldg., San Francisco. (M) 
Regular correspondents in leading Western cities. Toy features. 
Henry Ashmun. %c up, Pub. 

Trunks and Leather Goods, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Successful merchandising plans, department store handbag and 
luggage departments. Unusual window displays and interior lay- 
outs. News about buyers. Arthur Mellin. 1c, Pub. 


Underwear and Hosi Review, 93 Worth St., New York. 
(M) Protected correspondents in principal cities. News and mer- 
chandising features. Bertram M. Lebhar. 1% to 2c, Pub. 

United States Tobacco Journal, 99 Hudson St., New York. 
(W) Correspondents in principal cities provide news coverage. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Upholstering, 373 4th Ave., New York. (M) Articles of dol- 
lars-and-cents value to makers of upholstered furniture, both 
manufacturing and work room. Pub. (Not in market yet.) 

Voluntary ard Cooperative Groups Magazine, The, 114 E. 
32d St., New York. (M) Constructive articles for heads of_vol- 
untary and cooperative organizations 1000 to 2000. Gordon Cook. 
photos $1, 
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We Engineer, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) Tech- 
nical and practical articles of interest to welding departments 
and shops. F. L. Spangler. 1c, Pub. 

Western Beverage, 312 FE. 12th St., Los Angeles. (M-25) Ar- 
ticles covering winery and spirits industries of West. P. T. 
Carre, Mng. Ed. Pub. Rates not at hand. 


Western Brewing World, 420 S. San Pedro, Los Angeles. (M) 
News and features of brewing industry of West. Robt. J. 
Pritchard. Query on features. Good rates, Pub. 


Western Confectioner and Ice Cream News, 420 S. San Pedro 
St., Los Angeles. (M-25) News and features of Western candy, 
ice-cream, fountain trade. Query on features. Robert Pritchard. 
25c inch, Pub. 

Western Furniture Retailing, 180 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco. (M) News and features of the trade. Norris E. 
James. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Western Hotel Reporter, 681 Market St., San Francisco, (M- 
15) Illustrated articles of interest to hotel and restaurant men 
1500. Jay G. Hilliard. 20c inch, Pub. 


The Author &> Journalist 


Western Plumbing & Heating Journal, 3665 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles. (M) Trade news and features from west of the 
Rockies. John B. Reeves. Pub. 


Wholesale Druggist, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (M) Con- 
crete drug business articles concerning bona fide wholesale drug- 
gists. Jerry McQuade. lc up, Pub. 


Wines & Spirits Merchandising, 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
Articles on merchandising practices of off-premise retail pack- 
age liquor stores, up to 1200. L. E. Murray. %c up, Pub. 


Wood Construction, Xenia, O. (2M-15) News articles on retail 
lumber and building supply dealers, based on specific interviews. 
Findley M. Torrence. 16c inch, including art, Pub. 


Wooden Barrel, The, 511 Locust St., St. Louis. (M) Semi- 
technical articles on developments in cooperage business, trade 
notes, personal items concerning coopers and developments in 
packaging, articles on wooden barrels in use in various indus- 
tries, 1000 to 1500; new markets. F. P. Hankerson, Mng. Ed. 
lc up, Pub. 


LIST D 
Juvenile and Young People’s Publications 


Ambassador, The. Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 13 to 17. olesome short- 
stories, boy and girl characters, 2000 to 3000. Travel, biographi- 
cal, practical articles 2000 with illustrations; verse. ovella 
Dillard Preston. %c, poems $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

American Boy, The, 7430 2d Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (M-10) 
Boys, highzschool and college age. Short-stories up to 4500; 
Western, mystery, sma!l-town, farm, science, sports, detective; 
overstocked with serials; fillers 300 with action photos. on 
achievements of boys. George F. Pierrot, Mng. Ed. 2c up, Acc. 


American Girl, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) Ages 
12 to 17. Girl Scouts publication. Action short-stories 2500 to 
3700; articles 1500 to 3000. Anne Stoddard. lc up, Acc. 

American Newspaper Boy, 416 N. Marshall St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (M) Short-stories of adventure, inspiration, mod- 
ern newspaper carrier boy characters, 2000 to 3000. Bradley 
Welfare. $10 each, Pub. 


Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincin- 
nat” (W) Medium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials, articles, 
miscellany, 1/3c up, Acc. 

and Girls, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
F nym (W) Boys and girls up to 12. Short-stories 600 
to 1000, short serials, verse, occasional brief articles on nature, 
science, things-to-do. Mrs. W. B. Ferguson. %c, Acc. 


*s and Girl’s Comrade, Gospel Trumpet. Co., 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 15. Stories of char- 
acter building or religious value 1000 to 2000; serials 5 to 15 
chapters; verse 2 to 6 stanzas. L. Helen Percy. $2 to $2.50, 
photos 25c to $1, Pub. 

s’ and Girls’ Newsp . The, Parents Mag. Affil. Press, 
9 E. 40th St., New York. (W) Boys and girls, all ages. Short- 
stories 1500 to 2400; news articles, feature articles, with photos, 
100 to 200; departments. Charles G. Muller. 1c up, Acc. 

Boys’ Comrade, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and Pine 
Sts.'St. Louis. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 2500; 
serials 8 to 10 chapters; illustrated articles 100 to 1500; verse; 
miscellany. Glenn McRae. $3.50 per M., Pub. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-10) Boy Scouts pub- 
lication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, achievement 
short-stories 2000 to 4500; serials 2 to 6 installments of 7 
articles up to 2000. James E. West; Irving Crump, Mng. Ed, 
2c, Acc. 

Boys’ Magazine, 110 W. 40th St., New York. (M) Boy Rang- 
ers of America official organ, boys 8 to 12. Staff-written at 
present. John L. Scherer. 

Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 13 
to 17. Short-stories 2200 to 2500; serials 4 to 6 oy soolgg 2200 
each; scientific success articles up to 300; successful boys, curi- 
osity, scientific news items; verse. D. C. Cook III, Ed.-in-Chief; 
Thomas S. Huntley, Mng. Good rates, Acc. 


Canadian Boy, United Church Publications, 299 Queen St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age boys. Short-stories, serials, 
verse, photos. Archer Wallace. ic, Acc. 

Canadian Girl, United Church Publications, 299 Queen St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age girls. Short-stories, serials, 
verse, photos. Archer Wallace. lc, Acc. 

Catholic Boy, The, Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. (M-20) 


Boys, 11 to 18. Wholesome action short-stories, 2200 to 2500; 
educational, historical articles. J. S. Gibbons. %c, Pub. (Slow.) 


Catholic Girl, The, 20 Prospect St., Terryville, Conn. (M-15) 
Girls, high-school age. Wholesome, entertaining, not pietistic 
short-stories 2500; vocational articles 1500 to 2500. Mrs. Mar- 
garet H. Sullivan. About %c, Pub. 


Challenge, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young People, 17 years up. Adven- 
ture, achievement short-stories 1500 to 2500; descriptive, bio- 
graphical, travel articles up to 2000 (authorities must be cited) ; 
verse. Wallace Greene. '2c, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 


— The, Presbyterian Pubs., 73 Simcoe St., Toronto, 
Canada. (W) Young people’s material. Rates not at hand. 


Childhood Magazii Suttonhouse Publishers, 523 H. W. Hell- 
man Bldg., Los Angeles. (M-20) Happy juvenile stories, poems, 
things to do. Carl F. Sutton. %c, Pub. 


Child Life, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


(M-25) Ages 2 to 12. Short-stories, miscellany up to 1800. 
Marjorie Barrows. % to lc, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, 
O. (M-15) Boys and girls up to 14. Mystery adventure short- 
stories 1000 to 1800; nursery stories 1000; humorous or imagi- 
aave verse 1 to 5 stanzas. Esther Cooper. Ic, verse 25c line, 

ce. 


Child’s Own, The, General Bd. of Religious Ed., 604 Jarvis 
St., Toronto, Canada. (W) ildren under 8. Short-stories, 
verse. Rev. D. B. Rogers. 2/5c, Pub. 


Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Teen 
ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short-stories with Chris- 
tian teaching and uplift 2000 to 2200; fillers; nature, fact, how- 
to-make-it articles 300 to 1000; bible puzzles. Charles G. Trum- 
bull; John W. Lane, associate. $10 a story, fillers $1 to $4, 
puzles 50c to $1, Acc. 


Classmate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincin- 
nati. (W-5) Young people 18 to 24. Wholesome short-stories 
2500 to 3500; serials 30,000 to 40,000; illustrated articles 1000 
to 2500; fact items 200 to 1000; verse. A. D. Moore. Fillers %c 
up, fiction lc up, verse $5 to $10, 60 days after Acc. 


Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 
5 to 8. Short-stories 800 to 900; short articles, editorials 250 
to 300; verse up to 12 lines. Good rates, Acc. 


Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (2M-10) Articles and 
short-stories of interest to young Methodists, high school, col- 
lege ages, 1000 to 1800; serials 5000 to 10,000; nature, religious 
verse ~4 to 20 lines; photos. W. E. J. Gratz. %c, verse 15c 
line, Pub. 

Epworth Highroad, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (M) Young people, 16 to 24. hevt-abaias 
2500 to 4000; serials, 4 to 6 chapters; illustrated articles 1000 
to 1800; short poems. R. L. Hunt; Miss Rowena Ferguson. 
Yc to lc, verse 25¢ line, Acc. 


Forward, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys and girls, 18 to 23 years. 
Short-stories 3000; serials not over 8 chapters of 3000 each; 
illustrated articles 700 to 1000; fillers 150 to 400. John T. Faris. 
40c per 100 words, Acc. 

Friend, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, O. (W) 
Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories 1000 to 2500; 
serials 5 to 8 chapters; informational, inspirational articles 100 
to 800; short verse. W. Owen. $1 to $5 per story, poems 
50c up to $2, Acc. 

Fronk Rank, The. Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and Pine 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Young people and adults. Moral short- 
stories 2500 to 3500; serials 20,000 to 25,000; illustrated articles; 
poems; photos. $3.50 per M., Pub. 


_ Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, O. (W) Girls 12 to 18. Out-of-door short-stories 1800 
to 2000; serials; miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 

Girls’ Circle, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and Pine Sts., 
St. Louis. (W) Girls 13 to.17. Short-stories 2500; serials 8 to 
10 chapters; illustrated articles 100 to 2000; poems up to 
lines. Frances Woolery. $3.50 per M., Pub. 

Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Girls 
15 to 18. Short-stories 2000 to 2500; serials 2 to 6 chapters 
2200 each; illustrated occupation articles 150 to 1000. Margaret 
M. Stone. Good rates, Acc. 

Girl’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (W-2) Girls 12 to 16. Wholesome action short- 
stories 2500; serials of 2500-word chapters; informative articles 
200 to 800; character-building editorials up to 500; photos. 
Miles W. Smith. $4.50 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Guildsman, The, Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, 3044 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (M) Boys 12 to Adventure 
short-stories 2500 to 3000, also 800 to 900. W. S. McLean. 
Rates not stated. 


_Haversack, The, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W) Boys 12 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 3500; 
serials 4 to 10 chapters; articles 1000 to 1500, preferably with 
photo illustrations; miscellany. %c up, Acc. 


Institute Leaflet, General Bd. of Religious Ed., 604 Jarvis 
St., Toronto, Canada. (W) Boys and girls, 9 to 11. Short- 
stories, serials, verse. Rev. D. B. Rogers. 2/5c, Pub. 


Jewels, United Church Publications, 299 Queen St., W., To- 
ronto, Canada, (W) Material for small children. %c, Pub. 
Junior Catholic M » Dayton, O. (W) Boys and girls, 
3rd and 4th grade age. Short-stories, simple vocabulary, up to 
. Mrs. Mary Pflaum Fisher. Indefinite rates, Acc. 
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Junior Joys, Nazarene Pub, House, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. ww 5) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Not in the market. 

Junior Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincin- 
Pi (W) Children 9 to 12. Short- “stories, serials, verse. 1/3c, 

ce. 

Junior World, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and Pine Sts., 
St. Louis. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 2000 to 2500; 
serials 8 to 12 chapters; foeme up to 20 lines; illustrated in- 
formative articles 100 to 1800. Hazel A. i ta $3 to $4 per 


«» Pub. 

Junior oe tx aptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut St., 

Philadel ne (W-2) enna 9 to 12. Short-stories up to 2500; 

serials "1 —— chapters; miscellany. Miles W. Smith. $4.50 
per M., Acc. 


Little Folks, The, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, III. 
(W) Children 5 to 8 Religious short-stories up to 450; verse; 
photos. Mrs, Edith Cling Palm, Hector, Minn. ‘%c, Pub. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St.. Philadelphia. (W) Ages 9 to 14. Short-stories, articles. 
Low rates, Acc. 

Lutheran Young Folks, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Boys and girls over 14. Illustrated de- 
scriptive articles; short-stories 3000 ¢o 3500; serials 6 to 12 
chapters. Fair rates, Acc. 


Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (W) 
Boys and girs, 8 to 12. Religious stories 500; verse 8 to 12 
lines. Submit MSS, to Rev. J. Helmer Olson, 3309 Seminary 
Ave., Chicago. % to %c, Pub. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-3) Presbyterian; young 
people. haracter building short-stories, serials, short articles, 
editorials, Miss Clarabel Williams. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Onward, United Church Publications, 299 Queen St., W., To- 
ronto, Cana (W) Young people, Short-stories, articles, ser- 
ials, verse, photos, mature and science material. %c, Pub. 

Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston St., Boston. (M-10) Older 
boys’ interests. Aviation, sport, adventure, humorous short- 
stories 2000 to 3500; serials up to 40,000; articles 1000 to 1500. 
Clayton H. Ernst. Up to Ic, Pub. 


Our Little Folks, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, O. 
(W) Children 4 to 9 years. Short-stories 300 to 600. J. W. 
Owen. Up to %e, Acc. 


Picture Story Pa Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati, O. Children 4 to 8 Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 
Ethel L. Smither. % to lc, approx. 60 days after Acc. 

Picture World, Am. Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (W) Children under 12. Short-Stories and inci- 
dents yg moral and religious truths 400 to 800, verse. 
$5 Bo verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

oneer, The, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 420 
weeeronten Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys 9 to 15. Short- 
stories 2500 to 3000; serials to T chapters 2500 each; illus- 
trated articles 800 to 1000. John T. Faris. $4 per M., photos 
50c up, Acc. 

Playmate, United Church Publications, 299 Queen St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. (W) Boys and girls, 9 to 11. Short-stories, 
serials, verse. Pub. 

Portal, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati. 
(W-2) (Girls 12 to 18) Wholesome action short-stories 1500 to 
3000; serials 20,000 to 25,000; vocational, project articles on as- 
signment only; editorials. Wilma K. McFarland. lc, verse $5 to 
$10, approx. 60 days after Acc. 


Queen’s Gardens, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
420 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia. (W) Girls 9 to 15. Short- 
stories 2506 to r] serials 6 to 8 chapters. 2500 each; illus- 
trated travel, nature, erotdod history, handiwork articles 

to 1000; verse. John T. Faris. Up to $4 per M., Acc. 

Sentinel, The, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W-5) Girls 
and boys 9 to 12. Short-stories; biographical, historical, scien- 
tific, discovery articles with illustrations 500 to 1000. Novella 
Dillard Preston. to %c, Acc. 

Shining Light, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and Chestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Ind. (W-5) Children 5 to 9. Moral, character- build- 
ing, religious Fry stories 500 to 1000; nature, religious verse; 
photos of nature, children. L. Helen Percy. $2 to $2.50 M., Pub. 

St. ee 419 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Boys and girls 
8 to 16, Distinctive action short-stories up to 3500; serials by 
commission; brief amusing verse. Vertie A. Coyne. ic up, verse 
line. Acc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Ed., 420 Witherspoon 
Bldg., erie hiladelphia (W) Children, 6 to 8. Character-building 
short-stories 500 rad 800. Elizabeth S. Whitehouse. Up to Ke 
verse up to 10c line, Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Bd. of Pub., Beaumont and Pine Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 
1000; poems up to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300 to 500; draw- 
ings or photos, child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. Hazel 
A. Lewis. $3 to $4 per M., Pub. 
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Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Bd., 161 8th Ave., N., 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Children 4 to 8. Short-stories 400 to 
600; articles and suggestions for playthings children can make 
100 to 300. Overstocked with verse. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. 
Yac, Acc, 

Story World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut St., = 
adelphia. (W-2) Children under 9. Short- Stories 300 to 900; 
verse. Miles W. Smith. $4.50 to $5 per M., Acc. 

_ Sunday Compani 256 Broadway, New York. (W) Catholic 
juvenile fiction, M. A. Daily. Rates not stated, 

Sunshine for Little People, Nazarene Pub. House, 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Not in market. 


Target, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati. 
(W-2) Boys 9 to 15. Short-stories 1500 to 3000; serials of 
character development 20,000 to 30,000; articles with photos 
12UU0 to 1800; editorials 300 to 7: verse 8 to 20 lines; fact 
items, fillers, 200 to 500, Alfred D. Moore. Yc to 1%ec, verse 
$2.50 up, 60 days after Acc. 


Tiny Tower, (Tower) 55 5th Ave., New York. (M) Younger 
children. Short-stories, novelty one-page features. Bosco Cass. 
not 


E. Church So., 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville” —— iw irls 12 to 17. Short-stories 2500 to 3500; 
serials 2 to 10 chapters; articles 1000 to 2000; editorials 500 to 
700; verse. Rowena Ferguson. Yac up, Acc. 


Watchword, The, 1030 U. B. Bldg., Dayton, O. (W) United 
Brethren denomination. Short-stories 1500 to 3000; serials for 
ig people; miscellany. E. E. Harris. $1.50 to $2 per M., 

ce. 


Wee Wisdom, Unity we of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Children 6 to 12. Character-building 
stories, poems; animal stories, no killing; interesting things to 
= wane Palmer. Up to 1%c, poetry 25c¢ line, Acc. (Over- 
stoc 


What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 13, Short-stories 2500; serials 4 chapters 2500 
each; informative articles 1200 to 1500; editorials up to 500. 
David C. Cook III; Helen Miller Stanley, Mng. Good rates, 

ce. 


Young Presbyterian Pubs., 73 Simcoe St., Toronto, 
Canada. (W) Teen-age boys’ and girls’ material. Rates not 
stated, 

Young Catholic Messenger, Dayton, O. (W) Boys and girls, 
junior high age. Short-stories about 1200, high ideals. Mrs. 
Mary Pflaum Fisher. Indefinite rates, Acc. 


Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill, (M-3) 
W. C. T. U. children’s paper. Temperance, health, character- 
building short-stories up to 1500. Katharine P. Crane. Moder- 
ate rates, Pub. Verse, no payment. 


Young Israel, 3 E. 65th St., New York. (M-10) Chilren under 
16. Short-stories, articles of Jewish interest, 1200 to 2000; 
verse. Elsa Weihl. Under Ic, verse $3 to $5, Acc. 


People, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut St., 
Piven (W-2) Boys and girls 17 years up. Character- 
building short-stories 2500; serials of ten 2500-word cha — 
illustrated articles up to 2000; miscellany. Miles W. Smith. 
6 50 to $5 per M., poems $1 up, photos 25c up, Acc. 


People, The, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, 
ne “W) Articles and short-stories, serials, Christian ideals for 
children 11 to 16; photos. Low rates, payment quarterly. 


Young People’s Friend, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, religious 
short-stories 1000 to 2500; serials 8 to 15 chapters; verse 3 to 
Stanzas. L. Helen Percy. $2 to $3 M., Pub. 


Young People’s Paper, Am. Sunday School Union, 1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. (W) Late teen ages. Interdenominational 
feature and inspirational articles; short-stories, up to 2. 
serials 13,000; fillers 200 to 800. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. 


Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Ages 17 to 25. Short- stories 2500; serials 4 ye 6 —— of 
2500; illustrated articles on curiosities, science o 600; suc- 
cess stories; miscellany. David C. Cook III; ficien Miller Stan- 
ley, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 


Young Soldier and Crusader, The, General Bd. of Religious 
Ed., 604 Jarvis St., (W) people. Short- 
stories, verse. Rev. D. B. Rogers. 2/5c, Pub. 


Youth’s Comrade, wi Nazarene Pub. House, 2923 Troost 
Ave., . ma City. (W-5) Boys and girls, high-school ages. Not 
in market. 


Youth’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (W-2) Boys, teen ages. Short-stories 2500; se- 
rials 2500 each chapter; short articles; character- building edi- 
torials up to 500; handicraft; fact items; photos. Miles W. 
Smith, $4.50 to $5 per M., Acc. 


HOLLYWOOD BOUND 


Moving to Hollywood—to serve you better. Movie 
material requested. Special for this month, any length 
play: $5 for reading and report. If salable, "ll offer 
it to studios, 

Will maintain New York office as well. No change 
in my other service. Clients report (new writers) $300 
sales last month. Stamp brings details. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
3109 Highland Ave. (mail address) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


e ee $ALES $PEAK e e 


My clients are selling to, Colliers, Harpers, Extension, Sere- 
nade, American Mercury, rty, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Ranch Romances, Love Story, All-Story, Short Stories, and 
practically all of the action magazines. 

SO—if those yarns of yours are “‘wanderers,’’ send me one of 
them and I'll tell you WHY it fails to find a home, and HOW 
to revise it in the most specific and understandable criticism 
you ever received. Two-fifty for any article or short-story up 
a 5000 words. Special discounts on longer work. 

I have, for the past four years, conducted groups in SHORT 
STORY CRAFTSMANSHIP in San bag a Oakland, Berke- 
ley, Carmel, Monterey, and Sacramento, Calif. 

I am NOT an “armchair” critic. I WRITE and SELL dozens 
of my own stories and articles every year 
Send for a copy of my monthly bulletin—THE SLOT. 

JOSEPH B. FOX, Literary Critic and — Agent 
New York Representative Mill Valley, Calif. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Mademoiselle, 485 Madison Ave., New York, Des- 
mond Hall, editor, writes: “Our first (February) issue 
should be ignored by writers interested in this market. 
The second (April) issue may be taken as a very gen- 
eral model of our requiremens. Roughly, Mademoi- 
selle is designed to strike midway between the mass- 
circulation women’s magazines and the Bazaar and 
Vogue class. It intends to be youthful, smart, and 
witty, and desires to give exact, illuminating and 
almost reportorial information on subjects of interest 
to young American women. We want youthful, smart, 
polished love stories, 1500 to 5000 words. The ar- 
ticles are mostly done out of the office, in close cooper- 
ation with the editors. Light, brisk personality 
sketches, °1500 to 4000 words in length, are used. 
Payment is on acceptance at 2 cents a word.” 


Thrilling Mysteries, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, is 
a new magazine of the Popular Publications group. 
It will use mystery stories with horror, terror, and 
eerie backgrounds in short-story lengths up to 6000 
words; nevelettes, 9,000 to 15,000. 1 cent a word 
and up will be paid for material on acceptance. (This 
is a different magazine than Thrilling Mystery, of 
Standard Magazines, announced elsewhere.) 


College Humor has passed from the control of the 
Dell Publishing Company to Standard Magazines, 
Inc., and its address hereafter will be that of College 
Life, 22 W. 48th St., New York, to which it becomes 
a companion magazine. Although details are not at 
hand, it is presumed that requirements will be much 
the same as in the past—sophisticated and humorous 
miscellany of interest to collegians—with good rates 
payable on acceptance for material. 


Hollywood Magazine, (Fawcett) should now be 
addressed at 1501 Broadway, New York, instead of 
at Minneapolis. It uses radio fan material prepared 
on assignment. 

The Broadcast Feature Syndicate, announced as a 
division of the Don Merrill Publishing Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has “folded up.” Contributors report 
difficulty in securing the return of manuscripts sub- 
mitted in response to its call. 

Wings, a quarterly of verse, edited by Stanton A. 
Coblentz, announces its removal from 930 Ogden 
Ave., New York, to 37 Ethel Ave., Mill Valley, 
Calif. On September 1, 1935, a New York address 
will be resumed. 

The Commonweal, Catholic review edited by Mich- 
ael Williams, has moved from Grand Central Term- 
inal to 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

The D. M. Publishing Co., issuing Snappy Maga- 
zine, Spicy Stories, Pep Stories, Gay Parisiene, and 
La Paree Stories, has moved from Wilmington, Del., 
to Dover, Del. 

The Family Circle, 400 Madison Ave., New York, 
which has been out of the market for some time, 
writes that it is interested in humorous short-stories 
of family interest, 1500 to 2000 words. Payment is 
on acceptance at rates not stated. Harry H. Evans is 
editor. 

The American Boy, 7430 2nd Blvd., Detroit, Mich., 
“is particularly interested in 300-word fillers with 
action photographs, dealing with achievements of 
boys from 15 to 20 years of age,” writes George F. 
Pierrot, managing editor. Good rates are paid on 
acceptance. 


Spy Stories, 67 W. 44th St., New York, has been 
converted by Magazine Publishers, Inc., into a bi- 
monthly and a companion magazine, Spy Novels 
Magazine, alternates with it in using the same type of 
material. The needs for both, according to A. A. 
Wyn, editor, are for stories of modern espionage; 
articles and true stories on war-time and modern 
spies. ‘Stress intrigue and color, rather than action,” 
he advises. Lengths are 4000 to 8000 words for 
shorts; 10,000 to 15,000 for novelettes; 15,000 to 
20,000 for novels. True stories may run from 1000 
to 10,000 words. Fillers, 500 to 1000 words, are 
used. Payment is at 1 cent a word up, on publication. 


Top Notch, 79 7th Ave., New York, in each issue 
carries a “Short Short-story Corner’’ in which several 
stories are published. It announces that it will pay 
$50 each month for the best short-short published, not 
over 2000 words, and regular rates for the others. 
New writers are sought. Regular rates of this Street 
& Smith magazine edited by F. Orlin Tremaine are 1 
cent a word up, on acceptance. Top Notch has just 
issued for March a “‘silver anniversary’’ number, cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


Newsstand Publications, Inc., formerly at 220 W. 
42nd St., have moved to larger quarters at 11 W. 
42nd St., New York. Martin Goodman, president, 
writes: “We are bringing out two new magazines, 
one devoted to adventure and one to detective fiction, 
for which we can use stories of 10,000 and 5000 
words. Our rates are up to 2 cents a word, and 
higher by arrangement.” The titles of the two new 
magazines have not been released. The company 
issues also Complete Western Book, Western Novel 
and Short Stories, and Western Fiction Monthly. For 
these, Mr. Goodwin states, there is a need of adven- 
ture and Western fiction in lengths of 20,000, 10,000, 
7500, and 5000 words. 


Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., New York, an- 
nounces that Percy Waxman has been appointed as- 
sociate editor. 

The Parents’ Magazine, formerly at 144 E. 32nd 
St., has moved to 9 E. 40th St., New York, where 
also is published the new periodical of this company, 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper. 

Boys’ Magazine, 110 W. 40th St., New York, is an- 
nounced as the official organ of the Boy Rangers of 
America. It will be edited for boys from 8 to 12 years 
of age by John L. Scherer, who writes: ‘We will use 
all staff-written material at present.” 

Thrilling Mystery, 22 W. 48th St., New York, is a 
new magazine of Standard Magazines, Inc. Leo Mar- 
gulies, editorial director, writes: ““We are very much 
in the market for the horror and weird type of story 
with a detective-mystery angle preferred. We do not 
object to a decided female touch. Lengths, from 2000 
to 10,000 words. Payment is at 1 cent a word up, on 
acceptance.” 

Secret Service Detective Stories, 22 W. 48th St., New 
York, is a new monthly launched by Standard Maga- 
zines, Inc. Leo Margulies, editorial director, writes: 
“We want the kind of story implied by the name and 
spy stories of every type, with glamorous international 
intrigue predominating. The beautiful woman spy is 
a good bet here. Right now, all we want are short- 
stories ranging from the short short to 8000 words. 
Payment is at 1 cent a word up, on acceptance.” 


The Author Journalist * 
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WRITE STORIES THAT SELL! 


Don’t let anyone tell you, ‘“‘The new _Writer has no 
chance.’’ Clients of mine—every one a “‘new writer’— 
have sold to practically all markets, including Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Cosmo- 
—— the action magazines, detective magazines, etc. 

ne sold over $2,000 worth to one group last year. Fw pd 
had novels published and plays produced. One had a 
musical comedy produced. 

Because They Learned 

My Clients Sell . . . sell 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
Coaching. My own work appears in leading magazines. 
I do for myself what I offer to do for others. If you 
pina to break in, or increase your sales, write for 
erms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


119 Marion Building, Hollywood, California 


THE 
OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 


THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our experience en- 
ables us to give has reclaimed many a heretofore hope- 
less manuscript. Gratified clients come back to us year 
after year for the expert criticism which turns rejec- 
tions into acceptances. 


Manuscripts constructively criticized, edited, revised, 
typed. Special attention to book manuscripts. Advice 
as to markets. 
THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Franklin, Ohio 


Ww E CAN HELP YOU 
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Twenty years’ experience in the judging of manu- 
scripts as editor and authors’ agent; an intimate 
knowledge of present-day market conditions, gath- 
ered in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every editor of 
importance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We will 
give you intelligent, sympathetic help and guidance, 
and you can count on us for absolute, straight-from- 
the-shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them to 
go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been taking 
an active part in the agency, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of Macmillan Company. She is 
highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida 
Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, 
and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. Me- 
loney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


Robert Thomas Hardy Jane Hardy 
President tary and Ti 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


DESPAIRING WRITERS—— 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article— 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P.0.Box 63, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 


The Author & Journalist’s 


Please send free book: 


NAME 


| SOLD $10,000 WORTH 


of my own writings (1927-34) simply as side-line to my 

editing work . Published books for 12 years... 

Edit three national magazines . . . . Have read, revised, 
ghosted”’ and corrected hundreds of scripts. . . Don’t you 

think I could help you? 

Reading-Report without charge. 


STEPHEN G. CLOW 
Leona Studios, 335 West 57, N. Y. City 


Professional Training in Fiction Writing 


stands forth as the dominant leader in its field. 


SIMPLIFIED — COMPLETE — STIMULATING 
And—at last—a course brilliantly planned in its every lesson and assignment, for the alert, 
intelligent student-writer. No ability tests, no expensive text books, The Author & Jour- 
nalist gives you instead full value for your tuition fee in expert training and guidance 
through its course, Practical Fiction Writing. Send for “The Way Past the Editor.” Free. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


ADDRESS 
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Hollytown Art Theatre, 1743 N. New Hampshire, 
Hollywood, Calif., Gordon Spalding, secretary, writes: 
“We are in the market to buy original plays, plots, 
ideas, dramatic sketches, and stories. If accepted, ar- 
rangements with the author regarding sales price will 
be made and same paid promptly.” 

Gang Magazine, 220 W. 42nd St., New York, is a 
new monthly of the Lincoln Hoffman Publishing Co. 
It desires modern gangster stories with human in- 
terest and dramatic appeal. The law must win in 
conflict. No prohibition-day stories desired. Length, 
2000 to 8000 words. This is a companion magazine 
to Greater Western, which uses strong Westerns with 
dramatic appeal, stressing character and fast action, 
in 2000 to 8000-word lengths. Rates paid are by ar- 
rangement with the authors. 


The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
has been sold by its founder and publisher, Alfred A. 
Knopf, to Lawrence E. Spivak and Paul Palmer. Mr. 
Palmer will assume the editorship with the April 
issue. The revolutionary policy and awareness of 
social problems, which have given the magazine re- 
newed vitality and interest to the thinking public since 
Charles Angoff became editor a few months ago, are 
to be scrapped, and the magazine will become more of 
a sophisticated review. Mr. Angoff, who was asso- 
ciate editor under H. L. Mencken, and during the few 
weeks that Henry Hazlitt was in charge, is said to 
have scorned an associate editorship which was offered 
him under the new regime. 

Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada, biggest magazine in the Dominion, expresses 
a preference for Canadian stories, but also publishes 
fiction by leading British and United States authors. 
No gangster stories are considered nor stories possess- 
ing peculiarly local United States backgrounds. It is 
interested particularly in stories of love, romance, 
sea, mystery, and the outdoors. It prefers plot and 
action to introspective character studies, but good 
writing is essential. H. Napier Moore is editor. Pay- 
ment is at 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada, 
leading Canadian women’s magazine, and one of the 
large Maclean group of magazines, is always inter- 
ested in first-class fiction with a woman’s interest. The 
settings need not necessarily be Canadian, but stories 
are not wanted that portray conditions of law, divorce, 
marriage, etc., peculiar to the United States. The mar- 
ket is open to good love stories, dramas of married 
life and its problems, parental difficulties with young 
people, good mysteries with a feminine angle, and an 
occasional animal story. Adventure is welcomed, if it 
has the woman’s appeal. Byrne Hope Sanders is edi- 
tor. Rates paid are 1 cent a word up, payable on 
acceptance or publication. 

Western Round-Up, formerly at 37 W. 8th St., 
should now be addressed at 18 Gay St., New York. 
Bill Cook, editor, desires strictly authentic Western 
fiction; ‘‘no synthetic, high-pressure forced tripe; no 
humor, no first person or modern-West stories.” 
Lengths preferred in short-stories are 2000 to 7500 
words; novel and novelette lengths also are used. 
Payment is made by arrangement with the author, Mr. 
Cook states. Thus far, the arrangement has been 
that authors will be paid if, as, and when the maga- 
zine is able to net a sale which will permit it to meet 
their claims. 

Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., New York, an- 
nounces that Edward J. O’Brien, whose selections of 
the “‘best stories” of the year have made him an inter- 
national authority, will become associate editor. He 
will select stories subject to veto by Editor Herbert R. 
Mayes. Mr. Mayes recently declared that the maga- 
zine would be hospitable to new writers and new 
trends. First-class rates are paid on acceptance. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Guildsman, official magazine of the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild, 3044 W. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit, is published for boys from 12 to 19 years of 
age. W. S. McLean, secretary of the Guild, is seeking 
material, being principally interested in receiving 
short-stories having to do with adventure, from 2500 
to 3000 words, as well as short shorts from 800 to 
900 words. Rates paid are not stated. 


Standard Magazines, Inc., 22 W. 48th St., New 
York, through Leo Margulies, editorial director, an- 
nounces the following special needs for magazines of 
its group: “Sky Fighters and The Lone Eagle are in 
need of 2000 to 6000-word war-air shorts. Thrilling 
Ranch Stories needs 2000 to 7000-word stories. These 
must be told from the cowboy’s angle, but there 
should be good romance and the heroine should have 
a prominent part in the story, fighting along with the 
hero. Thrilling Adventures can use 2000 to 10,000- 
word stories of the general adventure type, with good, 
fast-moving action and plenty of atmosphere.”’ Rates 
paid are 34 cent a word, on acceptance. 


New Mystery Adventures, Room 806, 120 W. 42nd 
St., New York, W. S. Hubbard, advertising manager, 
writes: “We want weird, occult, detective, foreign 
legion, and mystery types of stories with a slight sex 
angle to them; nothing ugly or vulger, but delicately 
exotic and sophisticated, as well as being blood- 
curdling thrillers. We pay from % to 1% cent a 
word on publication, depending on the value of the 
story and the fame of the author. Incidentally, we're 
interested in locating good cover and black-and-white 
sketch artists in the immediate vicinity of New York 
City.” 

Famous Detective, 1926 Broadway, New York, is 
a new true detective magazine, companion to The 
Master Detective and True Detective Mysteries, pub- 
lished by the Macfadden Company. It will use typical 
feature stories of crime detection with official by-lines, 
paying around 2 cents a word, extra for photos, on 
acceptance. Bert Bowden is editor. 


Two-Books Magazines, Inc., 80 Lafayette St., New 
York, sends the following statement, over the signa- 
ture of Roy de S. Horn, editor: “For my Western mag- 
azine, formerly Big-Book Western and now entitled 
New Western, I am in the market for good nov- 
elettes and complete novels, anywhere from 10,000 to 
45,000 or 50,000 words, and will even consider them 
longer, although in this latter case I have to cut them 
somewhat. I want likeable, breezy characters, and 
good dramatic, but realistic plots. I like the type of 
story which makes the reader see, hear, smell, and 
feel the real outdoor West throughout. I prefer stories 
set around the more realistic problems of conflict of 
the old cattle country—around struggles for range, 
water; struggles between cattle and sheep men, be- 
tween nesters and cattle barons. I don’t care for 
brand-blotting and vengeance movitation as primary 
reasons for the story, though they are acceptable as 
minor sub-motivations. A good percentage of girl 
interest is always desirable, but I want the story to 
be essentially conflict between two strong male char- 
acters, with the heroine occupying a minor role. I 
prefer a cast of characters which is primarily all white 
American; I do not particularly care for Mexican 
locale or Mexican characters. Writers who take the 
trouble to look at the magazine will note that I am 
using authors who have been recognized as outstand- 
ing writers of realistic Westerns, but at the same, I 
am only too glad to buy stories from new writers 
who can give me a story that will match up with the 
work of the authors I am using. My handiest length 
is around 20,000 words, and I prefer writers to shoot 
at that length, although I can always use a good 
30,000-word novel as well as a good 15,000-word 
novelette.” Rates, 34 cent a word up, on acceptance. 
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ED BODIN—151 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


New York’s Personal Contact Agent for Authors 


Eleven years with Collier’s, American and W. H. C. 
Delivers manuscripts personally to friendly editors. 


Beats excess postage wasted on uncertain markets. 

Obtains best prices for clients whether known or unknown. 

Doesn’t live on high reading fees—but daily sales. 

In a business, not a racket; and O. K.’d by 30 editors. 

No flattery—but actual comments by editors who read while 
Bodin gets out in the field and sells. 


SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for each short 
story submitted, which entitles you to personal sales effort. 
If manuscript is deemed unsalable, it will be returned with 
comments of two editors who read for Mr. Bodin. Registra- 
tion fee refunded if work does not promise salability. 
Novelettes, $3; Novels $9. Enclose return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 


FREE READING 


end us that rejected manuscript, along with any 
S new ones you have, for free reading and report. 

We may be able to sell them. Because of our 
knowledge of editors’ requirements, your work will be 
placed in the best markets. We would like to be the 
means of getting you started on the road to success. 
10% commission on sales. Reasonable handling charge 
on manuscripts accepted for sale; nominal charges for 
revision or editing if required. Return postage must 
accompany all work submitted. 


We also want Novel Manuscripts, Radio 
Plays and Photoplay Stories for per- 
sonal presentation to Hollywood Studios. 


WESTERN WRITERS’ BUREAU 


Suite 610-C, Hillstreet Bldg. Los Angeles, California 


(1) SECRETS OF SELLING 

P (2) SIGNS AND MARK- 

Road Information for Hitch- 

hikers Literary (3) VERSE TECHNIQUE 

SIMPLIFIED; (4) VERSE 14 ORMS, OLD AND NEW; (5) 

THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, _ handbook- rhyme dictionary; 

{* FIRST AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with market list. Nos. 

1-2-3-4 include agg PLACES TO SEND POEMS. Each book, 

$1; any 2, $1.75; 3, $2.50; 4, $3.00; 5, $3.50; 6, $4.00. Send 

self-addressed, RB. envelope for Kaleidograph 1935 Prize 

Program, $110 cash; free anthology plan, poetry book contest, 
Grapho- Analysis, etc. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
213! ILLUSTRATEDeMENGRAVED = 
CURTIS ST. PLATES=#*ZINC ETCHINGS 


PPERend ZINC HALF-TONES 


Writers Wanted 


Send your best stories and articles first 
to Fawcett editors. Good rates, fast de- 
cisions with checks immediately follow- 
ing acceptance, await the writers who 
study and contribute to these magazines: 

MOTION PICTURE 
MOVIE CLASSIC 
SCREEN BOOK 
SCREEN PLAY 
HOLLYWOOD 

RADIOLAND 
ROMANTIC MOVIE STORIES 

TRUE CONFESSIONS 

ROMANTIC STORIES 

STARTLING DETECTIVE ADVENTURES 

DETECTIVE TABLOID 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS 


INC. 
529 Seventh Street South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. H. Fawcett Roscoe Fawcett 
Publisher Editor and Gen’! Mgr. 


Douglas Lurton, Supervising Editor 


— 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Denver, Colo. Dervicetor Pubiisuers anc Authors. 


There's a NE-W WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


Psychological training in creative writing. A new, 
scientific method of tested value. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER, very low in cost, comes 
as the realization of the almost perfect training in 
writing. Enthusiastically praised by professional as 


well as beginning writers. Send 
for free book. FREE 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE NEW WAY 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. WRITING 


Without obligation send free book about your 
method. 


CCESS 
new low-priced psychological ae 


e e FREE e e 


A 50c scale to weigh MSS. FREE with your soa of $1 or 
more! Heavy, kraft envelopes: 25 9x12 and 9%x12%, 
$1.40; 25 6x9 and 25 er el 95c; 50 No. 10 and o No. 11, $1. 
Ribbons, 50c, 3 for $1. 

Hammermill Bond paper, 94x11: light, $1.25 a ream (500 
sheets); heavy, $1.60 a ream. Don’t forget the FREE scale! 


SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


on good bond, at 40 cents per 1000; one carbon included, 
with markets (American, British, or Colonial) suggested. 


on novels. A prompt and guaranteed service of neat and 
accurate work. Write, enclosing return postage. 


P. O. Box 1085 Winnipeg, Canada 


DEPENDABLE TYPING 


Manuscripts mailed direct to editor if desired. Special rates 


THOMAS B. LAWRIE 
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Dime Mystery and Terror Tales, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York, both edited for Popular Publications by 
Rogers Terrill and employing the same formula, now 
stress a love interest in their stories of thrills, chills, 
and horror. Strong menace, plus mystery and love 
elements, are desired in short-story lengths of 5000 
words, novelettes of 10,000, and novels of 17,000 
words. Rates are 1 cent up, on acceptance. 


Romantic Stories is the new title adopted by Faw- 
cett’s former Romantic Confessions, 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis. It uses first-person confession love 
stories up to 4500 words; serials up to 15,000. Pay- 
ment is at 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
(Dell) edited by Helen J. Day, now is seeking 
stories of rather different length than formerly. It 
accepts first-person confession short-stories, written in 
the narrative style, up to 7500 words; also longer 
stories of 10,000 to 13,000 words. Rates are 2 cents 
a word on acceptance. 


Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York, is adopting a 
policy favoring fewer Western and fantastic stories, 
and leaning toward general adventure stories of ro- 
mantic action against a colorful background. Good 
rates are paid on acceptance. 


Hollywood Newspaper Syndicate, 825 N. Ardmore 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif., writes that it is in the 
market for short shorts, column material, articles, and 
features of every sort. William J. Burton, editor, 
states: “We are paying for some of the better mate- 
rial but are endeavoring to develop new writers, and 
this is done on a percentage basis which we explain 
to them upon query. We request that writers query 
us before sending material.” (THe AUTHOR & JouR- 
NALIST is not familiar with this syndicate or the na- 
ture of the percentage basis offered.) 


Daredevil Aces, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, uses 
thrilling Western-front air fiction “with a pseudo- 
scientific trend,” writes Edythe Seims, who is now 
editor of this magazine. Short-stories of 5000 to 7500 
words, and novelettes of 15,000 to 20.000 words, are 
used, payment being at 1 cent a word on acceptance. 
Edythe Seims is now editor also of G-8 and His 
Battle Aces and Dusty Ayres and His Battle Birds of 
the Popular group. 

William Godwin, Inc., 443 Fourth Ave., New 
York, is reported to be turning from the publication 
of sex books to Western novels. 


Wm. Levine. formerly of Great Detective, has ap- 
pointed Ed Bodin and Lurton Blassingame as a credi- 
tors’ committee to make weekly payments to authors 
who had stories in the last three issues, payments to 
start at once. 


Noble & Noble, book publishers, have moved from 
76 Fifth Ave. to 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Your Astrology Magazine, formerly at 258 Broad- 
way, is now located at 154 Nassau St., New York. 
It is edited by Marion Meyer Drew and uses articles 
up to 4000 words on astrology and cosmic law. Ser- 
ials up to 35,000 words are considered. Although 
payment is announced at good rates on acceptance, 
indications are that material is not paid for in some 
cases until after publication. 

American Organist, formerly in New York City, 
should now be addressed at Box 467, Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind., which offers 
a market for character-building juvenile manuscripts, 
announces that W. B. McCreary is now book editor. 

Movie Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York, is now 
edited by Murphy McHenry. 

School Management, formerly at 114 E. 32nd St., 
is now located at 9 E. 40th St., New York. 


The Author & Journalist 


New Detective Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York, will replace Two-Book Detective Magazine. It 
is edited by Roy de S. Horn. Novelette lengths are used 
principally. Rates are by arrangement, but never less 
than 34 cent a word, on acceptance. 


Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York, desires 
“swift-running, clearly understandable action stories 
in the crime-detective field, each with a thoroughly 
likable character as the he-man of action,’ writes 
Joseph T. Shaw, editor. Short-story lengths are 4000 
to 6000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000. Good 
rates are paid on acceptance. 


Leisure, formerly at 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, has 
moved to 25 W. 69th St., New York. The magazine 
is edited by Sydney Greenbie (not Greenbull as stated 
in our February issue), and Mr. Greenbie advises that 
the magazine, devoted to hobbies, games, sports and 
leisure-time pursuits, is not overstocked as at first re- 
ported. 


The New Republic has moved from 421 W. 21st 
St. to 40 E. 49th St., New York. It now pays on 
acceptance, at 2 cents a word, for articles on current 
social, political and economic questions, 1500 to 2500 
words, sketches of character background, and excep- 
tional verse. Bruce Bliven is editor. Contributors 
should bear in mind the “left-wing” tendencies of this 
market. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper, 9 E. 40th St., 
New York, the new weekly published by the Parents’ 
Magazine Affiliated Press, is edited by Charles G. 
Muller, who writes: “We are finding that the majority 
of manuscripts submitted tell too much about children 
and not enough about what boys and girls are in- 
terested in.” Full requirements of this market were 
given in our December issue. 

Choir Herald, Third and Madison Sts., Dayton, 
Ohio, “needs librettos for seasonal cantatas; services, 
recitations, exercises, and hymns; texts for religious 
music of all kinds,”” writes Prof. Herman Von Berge. 
Fair rates are paid on acceptance. The Lorenz Pub- 
lishing Co., which issues this monthly, also issues 
Choir Leader, with similar requirements. 

The Scholastic Coach, formerly at 155 E. 44th St., 
has moved to 250 E. 43d St., New York. It uses 
technical articles on football, basketball, track, and 
field, up to 1000 words in length, with drawings 
and photos. Jack Lippert is editor. Payment is at 1 
cent a word, on publication. 

The Triton Syndicate, Inc., Hartford, Conn., is a 
newly organized newspaper syndicate of which Ken- 
neth Bolles is editor and manager. 


Discontinued 


Macfadden Weekly, New York. 

Gang World, New York. 

Mavericks, (Popular Pubs.) New York. 
The Midwest, Chicago. 

Bedtime Stories, (Detinuer) New York. 
Tattle Tales, (Detinuer) New York. 
Metropolis, Newark, N. J. 

Home Management, Batavia, III. 


GREETING CARD DEPARTMENT 
By Doris WILDER 


Latest bulletin from E. W. Beach, editor of The 
Bromfield Publishers, 12 High Street, Brookline Vil- 
lage, Mass., is as follows: “I’m in the market for 
Easter, Valentine’s Day and St. Patrick’s Day. Noth- 
ing too sentimental in Valentines. Humorous, of 
course. The Easters not too “flowery.” Everydays 
received with interest at all times. Christmas is over.” 
50 cents a line. 
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Thrilling Fiction Group 


Thrilling Detective, Thrilling Western, 
Thrilling Love, Thrilling Ranch Stories, 
Thrilling Adventures, Lone Eagle, 
Phantom Detective, Sky Fighters, 
Popular Detective, Popular Western 


STANDARD MAGAZINES, Inc. 


and affiliated Publishing Companies 


22 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of 


COLLEGE HUMOR 
COLLEGE LIFE 


MECHANIcs & HANDICRAFT 


RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


CHAS. ROY COX 

Established at as) 

Columbus, Ohio, in 1926 
At 


London, England, in 1932 
NNOUNCES 
The opening 


of a new office at 


New York City, Feb. 1, 1935 
We feel that this constant growth 


each 

developed “a large 
for both originals and 
published material. 

PRELIMINARY RATES 
Are the lowest in the field. We 
make our profits from commissions 
on sales, ...not from reading fees. 

OUR O*W*L PLAN 
oe cost to less than submitting 


scripts or inquiries to 


CHAS. ROY COX, Inc. 
955-A East Rich St., Columbus, Ohio 


A SINCERE OFFER 


IF YOU WILL: 
Send me a MS. of short story length, DURING 
MARCH ONLY, with 50c for ad. and clerical costs, 
and return postage; 

1 WILL: 
Market if salable for 10% and refund 50c on sale; 
Or, revise on fairest possible basis; 

MY WORK: 


More than 125 stories in over 30 magazines since 
1923. Over 1,000 stories handled for others, 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


Box 148 - Dante, Virginia 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS 


We are in immediate need of original 
plays, plots, ideas, dramatic sketches and 
stories. 

Prompt payment on all material accepted 
is assured, 

All material submitted must be original 
with the author. 

All unaccepted manuscripts to be returned 
must be accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


HOLLYTOWN ART THEATRE 
1743 North New Hampshire 
Hollywood, California 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value of 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


Figure It for Yourself! 


It is possible to make money taking THE ESCRI- 
TOIRE course. The money cost to you is small and 
is paid in easy installments, for we accept a story you 
write in personal collaboration with Mr. Harbin for 
one-half the cost of the course. If the story brings 
more than half the price of the course, you get the 
difference. Last month one collaboration story netted 
$3.00 more than all a student pays in fees. Recently 
another story netted $55.00 more, another $96.50 
more! 

They don’t all do so well, but you may. We'll do 
our part if you will do yours. 

Write today for THE ESCRITOIRE Method and 
Idea. “Finding you was the turning point in my ca- 
reer.” This experience of a well-known professional 
writer may be yours. The uniform testimgny of ES- 
CRITOIRE students who have worked elsewhere is: 
“No one else gives such sympathetic, friendly, gener- 
ous, and unceasing efforts to help writers learn their 


craft.” 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Walter Harbin, Director 


HOME OFFICE: 2701 C Monterey Street, 
San Antonio, Texas 


SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“Our next year’s Christmas line is finished, and we 
should like to see some very up-to-date unusual 
Valentine material,” writes Theodore Markoff, editor 
of The Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109 Summer 
St., Providence, R. I.- “We are looking for some real 
humor as well as the Sweetheart variety of sentiment, 
and will also need the Family Verse and Friendship 
Thoughts. Of course, we are always glad to read 
Everydays.”’ 25 cents a line. 


Becky Wadsworth sends word from the editorial 
desk of Stanley Manufacturing Co., S. E. Cor. Meigs 
St. and Monument Ave., Dayton, O., that she is con- 
sidering Valentine material at the present time. 50 
cents a line. 


George C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, 
Mass., advises: “We will read no greeting verse sen- 
timent until May 1st. Then we will be interested in 
seeing only the best you have to offer in Christmas 
and Valentine sentiments.”” Donald D. Simonds is 
editor. 50 cents a line. 


George S. Carrington Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago, presumably is in the market as of March 1. 
The company buys verses for Christmas and Valen- 
tine’s Day, paying 25 cents a line. A. D. Watson, Jr. 


From March 1 to March 15, according to informa- 
tion supplied by O. Landgraf some little time ago, 
White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass., was to 
be in market for Birthday, Get Well, On Your Wed- 
ding Day, Belated Birthday, Sympathy, Thank You, 
Congratulation and Anniversary Congratulation senti- 
ments without the limiting words. “I’’, “we’’, etc. 
Lines should be short. 50 cents a line. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Details of the new international prize novel compe- 
tition mentioned in the February A. & J. are now 
being released. The contest will take in twelve coun- 
tries. Leading publishers in Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Hungary, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Germany will sponsor 
it. In America, the sponsors are Farrar & Rinehart, 
the Literary Guild, Warner Brothers-First National 
Pictures, and the literary agency of Eric S. Pinker and 
Adrienne Morrison, Inc. The contest opens April 30 
and will close twelve months later. A prize of $20,000 
will be paid by the associated publishers for the book 
and book club rights and an option n the film rights. 
The American judges are Carl Van Doren, William 
Soskin, and Joseph Wood Krutch. Their selection 
from novels submitted in America will be passed on 
to an international board of judges. Instructions as 
to manner in which novels are to be submitted will 
be issued later. 


Once again The Bond Club of New York is offer- 
ing $1000 in prizes in connection with its annual 
publication of The Bawl Street Journal. Thirty-five 
awards, from $20 to $50 each, will be made for mate- 
rial used. Those who wish to contribute should send 
to the editor, John A. Straley, for a copy of the 
1935 Instruction Leaflet, which tells about the types 
of copy wanted and contains suggestions as to sub- 
jects and style and samples of prize-winning items 
from previous issues of the paper. Address him at 
30 Broad St., New York. The Bawl Street Journal 
is a burlesque edition of The Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished by Dow, Jones & Co. of New York City. The 
ae are the only compensation offered. Awards will 

made for feature and miscellaneous length stories, 
short news items, editorials, Inquiring Investor ques- 
tions and answers, and large and small advertisements 
either commercial or financial. The tentative deadline 
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is May 10th, 1935. The Bawl Street Journal enjoys 
the distinction of having the largest circulation of any 
amateur humorous suldicstien. The work of 100 
contributors from 16 of the United States appeared in 
the 1934 edition, and 28 prize-winners from 10 states 
divided the money award. Jokes and poetry are not 
wanted. New contributors are welcomed. In 1933 
and in 1934 approximately half of the prize winners 
had not previously contributed to The Bawl Street 
Journal. 


American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, announces its fifteenth annual competition, open 
to any photographer in the world. Twelve cash prizes 
of $25 each and eighty or more subscriptions will 
be awarded. The closing date for receipt of prints is 
June 1, 1935. An entry blank must accompany prints. 
This may be obtained from the publishers upon ap- 
plication, and contains full conditions. 


The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y., is again conduct- 
ing two travel contests open to teachers and adminis- 
trators in schools, kindergarten to 9th grade inclusive, 
to instructors who are preparing student-teachers for 
service in these grades, and to students in teachers’ 
colleges, normal schools, and college departments who 
intend to teach in these grades. Cash prizes in both 
divisions of the contest range from $100 to $25. 
Manuscripts in the form of letters, dealing with travel 
by rail, sity steamship, motorship, or air transport 
between October 16, 1934, and October 15, 1935, are 
eligible, the contest closing on this latter date. Those 
interested should obtain detailed information from the 
Travel Editor, above address. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
offers prizes of $10, $5, and $3 for best true and 
vouched-for manuscripts of not more than 250 words 
on “The Most Remarkable Story of Animal Intelli- 
gence.” No manuscripts returned. Address the Con- 
test Editor in time to reach the office not later than 
April 30, 1935. 


Controversy, 57 Post St., San Francisco, a semi- 
monthly, offers a first prize of $50 and second of $25 
in a short-story contest open only to writers who have 
never previously had fiction published. Beginning 
with March 1 and continuing through May 15, the 
best six stories received will be printed in consecutive 
issues. At the close of the contest, the best two will 
be awarded the prizes. Manuscripts must not exceed 
2000 words; author’s name must accompany manu- 
script on a separate sheet of paper. Manuscripts must 
be in the hands of the editors at least two weeks prior 
to the dates of issue (which apparently means that 
the last date for submission is about May 1). 


Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
(Dell) in its February issue, announced a first prize 
of $1500, second of $1000, and five prizes of $500 
each, for best true stories submitted before March 
29, 1935. Stories must be written in the first person; 
they may be any length in excess of 3000 words; all 
stories must be original and based on facts that hap- 
pened either in the life of the writer or friends and 
acquaintances. Because of the personal nature of the 
true-life story, names of prize-winners and writers of 
acceptable stories will not be identified with their 
stories when published. Stories will be considered for 
purchase whether they win prizes or not. The editors 
state: “The important thing is to tell the story 
simply, just as you would tell it to some close friend 
of yours. Surely somewhere in your life there is 
some outstanding instance, some thrilling experience, 
some deep emotional upset which would make an 
exciting story, told in your own words. Always dis- 
guise the names of the various persons and places 
mentioned.” Address Modern Romances True-Life 
Story Contest. 
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ADVENTURE 
DIME DETECTIVE 
DIME WESTERN 
DIME MYSTERY 
STAR WESTERN 
TERROR TALES 
Thrilling Mysteries 
BATTLE ACES 
DAREDEVIL ACES 
BATTLE BIRDS 
THE SPIDER 
OPERATOR NO. 5 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


The editors and publishers of 


Popular Publications repose 
in this opportunity to say 
“Howdy!” to old friends— 
and to extend a most cordial 
greeting to new ones. The 
magazines listed on this 
page all wear the Popular 
Seal and present a friendly, 
quick-pay, wide-open mar- 
ket for practically all types 
of pulp fiction. ..... 


205 East 42nd Street | 
New York City 


PUB 
° 
FS 


OF 


GIRL PRO 


45 West 45th St. 
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Wouldn’t You Like 
To Duplicate This 
New Writer’s 
Experience? 


You Sure Showed Me Results, Lenniger! 


“When | told you of the Devil’s Island incident, | had no idea of even 
writing a story around it—until you insisted,’’ said Jack De Witt when | handed 


him a $540.00 check covering his first smooth-paper serial. 


sure showed 


me results, Lenniger, in helping me put that material into form and then selling 


it immediately! 


Since | handed him that check last summer, I have sent De Witt $2,517.12 
covering 18 of his stories sold to eight national magazines. 


This writer’s success is typical of what I have 
done for hundreds of beginners who were tired 
of wondering why their work didn’t sell. They 
didn’t intend to waste more time in hit-or-miss 
production. They had vision enough to realize 
that practical professional guidance would be a 
sound investment. It would analyze and correct 
their faults; it would show them how to produce 
salable copy in the shortest time. And they had 
determination enough to act. 


Proof? The magazine pages at the left show 
a few of the 84 first sales we secured for be- 
ginners in 1934. Below are a few of the novels 
we placed in 1934, by writers who with but 
three exceptions, were beginners when I took 
over their work. 


Don’t Gamble With Your Literary Future! 


By taking the simple step of sending me a 
manuscript today, your whole literary future 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


LITERARY AGENT 


may be changed, too, Practical help with 14 
years successful experience in selling thousands 
of manuscripts behind it, is available at the 
nominal reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up 
to 3000 words and 60c per thousand if longer. 
Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, 
$17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. This covers 
complete criticism of manuscripts which fall 
short of editorial standards and constructive re- 
vision and replot advice in line with definite 
market demands. Commission on American 
sales 10%; foreign, 15%. Reading fees waived 
when we sell $1000 worth of your manuscripts. 
Special terms to established writers, on request. 


Send me your best manuscripts today. Write 
me about yourself as such information often en- 
ables me to suggest profitable fields of writing. 
If you haven’t a manuscript ready, write for my 
circular and market letter listing current edito- 
rial needs. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Real America, 919 Michigan Ave., Chicago, is 
offering 10 cents a word for letters on any topic that 
writers care to discuss. Suggested topics: ‘“What I 
think of the New Deal;’’ “What I would do if I were 
president;”” “How the depression has affected me,” 
etc. Edwin Baird, editor, explains: “Real America 
wants to keep its ear to the ground and learn what 
Americans are thinking about. No letter should ex- 
ceed 200 words. All winning letters will be pub- 
lished in the Voice of America Department. Names 
of writers will be used unless instructions to the con- 
trary are given. This is a special contest, quite dis- 
tinct from the regular contributions to The Voice of 
America. Every competing letter should be accom- 
panied by a certificate found in the April issue or a 
facsimile thereof. Address Edwin Baird, editor.” 


Correct English, 1742 Asbury Ave., Evanston, III., 
offers a $100 prize for the best business letter sub- 
mitted before November 1, 1935. A $5 prize will be 
awarded for the best letter received each month prior 
to the closing of contest. Letters should be typewrit- 
ten, on business stationery if possible, and contain not 
more than 25 lines. Not more than two may be sub- 
mitted by one person. 


The Los Angeles County Drama Association, 715 
S. Normandie, Room 214, Los Angeles, is conducting 
a play contest closing May 1, 1935. Because of the 
rule requiring a registration fee of $1 with each 
manuscript, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST cannot 
recommend this contest, although interested persons 
may obtain details by writing to the executive secre- 
tary at above address. 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


Disques, Ninth and Walnut, Philadelphia, has been 
suspended. 


Liquor Store & Dispenser, 205 E. 42d St., New 
York, has purchased Liquor Selling, published by Eu- 
gene A. Sittig & Sons, Chicago, and Wine & Liquor 
Profits, published by Gillette Publishing Co., 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago. Both publications have been 
consolidated with the New York magazine. 


The Beverage News, 302 Broadway, New York, 
has changed from monthly to weekly publication. 


Confectioners News, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
made its appearance in January. Its requirements are 
illustrated articles of about 1000 words on jobbing 
confectionery businesses, showing how named candy 
jobbers employ profitable methods or policies affecting 
any phase of their business. ‘At present,” writes 
Eugene Pharo, editor, “we are most interested in 
stories that show how candy jobbers assist retailers 
in the display and disposal of confections.” Payment 
is made on acceptance at 1 cent a word, from $1 to 
$3 for photographs. 


Dairy Goat Journal, Fairbury, Nebraska, will not 
be in the market for the next 60 or 90 days, except 
for some exceptional story. Commenting on manu- 
scripts commonly submitted by writers, Carl A. Leach, 
editor, said: “We do use submitted material, but 
only rarely, because the submitted material seldom 
has the right slant. For instance, I returned a nice 
little story on goat milk for feeding puppies. It was 
a good article. But it was an article written for a 
dog magazine, not for a goat paper. In an interview 
with a goat dairyman few writers give any ideas on 
goat dairying that would interest other goat dairy- 
men. Instead, they themselves know so little about 
their subject that they send us a lot of valueless mate- 
rial that they learned. Such material is frequently 
used by newspapers in feature articles, and so forth, 
but it bas no place with us.” 


Canadian and 
Pacific Coast Writers 


Here is the Submission Service you have al- 
ways wanted. An intelligent and systematic 
MAILING SERVICE in the heart of New 
York’s publishing district. 


Consider your past experience in submittin 
manuscripts to eastern publications; the cost o' 
mailing and remailing—the farce and maddening 
waste of time in having — script make a five 
thousand mile trip to travel four blocks! Last, but 
not least, that hopeless which comes 
with the third rejection slip. No wonder you often 
shelve a worthwhile story that might click with 
Editor No. four or five. 

Send us your stories or articles with a list of 
the markets you want them to reach. We guaran- 
tee to get them there within a few hours of their 
arrival or return to this office. 

TERMS: Any script up to 10,000 words—50c for each 
submission. Any script over 10,000 words—75c 
for each submission. (Check or Money Order 
must accompany all scripts.) 

THAT IS ALL YOU PAY.NO COMMISSION TAKEN ON SALES 


When a script is sold, remaining submissions 
credited to client’s account. Checks forwarded same 
day as received. Unsold scripts promptly returned 
= history card, editors’ comments and rejection 
slips. 

LET’S TAKE THE DRUDGERY OUT OF MARKETING! 


Writer’s Service Bureau 


256 WEST 55th STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Business is good, thanks to your excellent typing.”” R. G. M. 
Careful typing, (short-stories, articles, plays, books), 30c 
per 1 words. Poems, %c a line. One carbon. Prose re- 
vision (rearrangement of awkward phrasing; correction of 
grammatical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctua- 
tion and ineffective paragraphing), 30c per 1000 words. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


50c per 1000 words, poetry Ic per line. Book- 
lengths 30,000 to 50,000 words, 35c per 1000. 
50,000 to 100,000 words at 30c per 1000. 

HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. 


Olean, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED 


by experienced public stenographer, formerly secretary 
to Governor Gardner of Missouri. Corrections made if 
requested. Rate, 50 cents per 1000 words, with carbon 


copy. 
ANNE L. HEDGES 


911 Equitable Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 
28 |b. Glazed Kraft Envelopes, Sizes 9x12; 9Y 
x12, 25 either size, 65c; 25 each size, $1.25. 
Typewriter Ribbons, 50c. Multigraphing, Print- 
ing. Write for complete price list. 


Lee E. Gooch, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 
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The Author & Journalist 


Stories Wanted 


MOTION PICTURES 


EARL W. TAYLOR 


Author of article 
“The Hollywood Motion-Picture Situation’’ 
page 12, this issue. 


Increased production for “Double Feature” 
showings at your neighborhood theatre has cre- 
ated a great demand for stories suitable for motion 
pictures. And this has finally forced me to adver- 
tise for your published or unpublished book, manu- 
script, play, short subject, or original idea. 


Small handling charge upon originals we accept. 


I must have stories at once, for submission to 
FOX, PARAMOUNT, COLUMBIA, UNIVER- 
SAL, RKO, TWENTIETH CENTURY, METRO- 
GOLDWYN-MAYER, WARNER BROS., and In- 
dependent producers and motion picture studios. 


Being personally acquainted with every studio 
editor in Hollywood, and being constantly in 
touch with them, I receive daily “tips’’ on the “Hot 
Spots” for stories. Your story may be just what 
they are looking for. 


As studios accept only stories presented by an 
accredited story agent, send your story to me at 
once for FREE READING. If it does not meet 
the requirements for motion picture filming, I will 
return it promptly. 


NO READING FEE! 

NO COPYRIGHT FEE! 

NO CRITICISM FEE! 

NO REVISION FEE! 
COMMISSION 10% only upon sale! 


EARL W. TAYLOR 


ACCREDITED MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
Dept. 35A, 823 N. Gower 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WIN $$$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream” 
of contests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes 
for Photos, Bright Sayings, Jokes, Essays, Poems, 
Letters, Recipes, Stories, Slogans, Household Hints, 
Limericks, etc., and YOU can win your share by 
keeping posted and entering the contests promptly. 
Also has winning entries and helpful articles on HOW 
TO WIN by leading contestants. 

Rates, $2 per year, but to get 1000 new readers quickly, 
: the rate is now Just one-half—only $1 per year. Latest 


copy, 20 cents—none free. Keep posted—WIN YOUR 
SHARE! Mention A. & J. and order TODAY. 


WILLIAM H. HEALY 


20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42d St., New York, is now 
buying inventory of technical articles for the balance 
of 1935. Approximately 200 manuscripts will be 
purchased. Editor Hartley W. Barclay advises writers 
to query him for copy of magazine and instructions. 
Rates are now quoted at 1 to 5 cents a word, rather 
than 2 to 10 cents. 

Bowne’s Wines and Spirits has been sold to, and 
merged with, Mida’s Criterion, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago. 

It is now American Miller, rather than National 
and American Miller, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. Ar- 
ticles (illustrated) covering the flour, cereal, feed, 
milling fields, are in demand, at a minimum rate of 
YA, cent a word. Contributors have reported American 
Miller very slow in making payments—sometimes 
paying only once or twice a year. 

Automatic World, 120 St. Louis Ave., Fort Worth, 
Texas, “will use good articles, well written, on the 
activities of distributors and operators of all classes 
of coin-operated or vending machines. This industry 
has several sections, such as music machine operators, 
merchandise machine operators, amusement machine 
operators and service machine operators. We do not 
want stories on slot-machine wars by police. About 
90% of the material we receive from the general run 
of writers deals with police activities on slot ma- 
chines. Automatic World is sponsoring the legal end 
of the coin-machine industry and welcomes 
features on men of the industry who have made a 
success. General news items about men and women 
of the industry are also wanted.” Editor is Tom 
Murray. Payments are made 10th of each month at 
20 cents a column inch—about 1/4 cent a word. 

National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
wants articles dealing with meat packing plants and 
retail meat stores. For the former, stories may cover 
processing, slaughtering, rendering, refrigeration, 
merchandising, packaging, shipping, steam and power 
operation, etc. Payment averages 1/4 cent a word, on 
publication. Paul I. Aldrich is editor. 

The Real Estate Record and Builders Guide, 119 
W. 40th St., New York, has been renamed Real Es- 
tate Record. The third issue of each month will have 
a national circulation, being entirely devoted to build- 
ing management. 

Western Market Review is announced as a new pub- 
lication, with offices at 1529 Capital Bldg., Chicago. 

The correct address of Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
is 953 Broad St., Newark, N. J., not New York City. 
Material is largely staff-written. 

National Carbonator and Bottler, and Laundryman’s 
Guide, Industrial Life Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., will not be 
open for the next six months at least, for articles in 
their respective fields, according to information from 
H. G. Weekley, managing editor. 
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Canada 
Chatelaine 


Chatelaine, the Dominion’s leading women’s magazine. 
IN FICTION their preference, naturally, is for Canadian stories. But we have our guest 
stars from other countries, too. Both publications use a wide range. 


ARTICLES Maclean’s, excepting in unusual circumstances, confines its articles to 
those possessing a specifically Canadian angle. Chatelaine is interested in 
everything that will interest Canadian womanhood. 

Published by THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 

481 University Avenue, Toronto 


Want Money? Ranch Romances 


| Want it in a hurry? A Magazine of Romantic 


Western Stories 


We want both short This magazine is in the market 
; stories and novelettes for stories laid in the cattle coun- 
try of the West; for yarns con- 
taining both love interest and 
a new and special kind. action. The hero must be an 
We read promptly, and American cowboy, and both hero 
and heroine should play an im- 
portant part in the plot develop- 


of a high quality and of 


we pay on acceptance 


at good woodpulp rates. ment of the story. 
If you think you can Although various lengths are used, 
deliver, write now for short stories of 5,000 or 6,000 


words are those most urgently 
needed. Good rates are paid on 
acceptance. 


B L A Cc K M A Ss K 578 Madison Ave. 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. New York City 


specifications. 


| 
| | 
| | 
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Maclean’s, the Dominion’s biggest national general magazine. | 


The A. & J. Criticism Department Offers an 
Invaluable Service 


OU may have a ‘“‘gold mine’ in your writing ability, but you do not know. Writing 
interests you; you have a command of words; you ‘“‘see’’ stories and articles about you. 
You are like the prospector who, examining outcroppings, sinking here and there an 
experimental shaft, comes on likely-looking ore. There are ‘‘values,’’ no doubt of that; gold, 
and silver, and perhaps other metals. 


Are they present in commercial quantities? Thet is the question. Will it pay to mine, and 
haul the ore to mill? 


The prospector takes his questions, along with samples of the ore, to an essay office. There 
he gets the answer. The assayer renders his professional finding, and the prospector chooses 
his course, knowing he is right. 


For nearly twenty years, The Author & Journalist staff has been providing ‘‘assay service’’ 
for ambitious writers. A. & J. editors have tested and reported on thousands of ‘“‘samples.’’ 


Like the assayer, they find only facts. Here is a worth-while story; it should be marketable 
without changes—so the expert reports. It is a good story, yes—but needs radical changes 
if a magizine buyer is to be found. The Author & Journalist editor outlines the changes 
to be made. 


Here is a ‘‘sample’’ which has no market value, yet demonstrates the author’s ability to 
write, which the critic reports—just as the expert mining engineer, studying a report, de- 
cides that the ore sample points to the near presence of rich bodies. 


In recognition of the assay principle, the complete and accurate analysis of every manuscript, 
The Author & Journalist Criticism Department introduced several years ago the famous 
PROGRESS CHART, which rates each fiction manuscript for each of nineteen writing 
fundamentals. 


Author & Journalist criticism service has helped hundreds of beginning writers to sell their 
first work, become well-known professionals. Clients have sold to literally thousands of lit- 
erary markets. 


This writing ‘‘assay’’ service which has aided others will help you. Send in some of those 
manuscripts which, somehow, do not sell. The price of an A. & J. “‘assay’”’ is only a few 
dollars. It may lead to eventual manuscript sales of many thousands of dollars. 


A. & J. Geiticiem Rates Are Reasonable OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 

prose manuscript of Literary revision with typing, per M. words...___ $2.00 
1,000 --$2.00 5,000 to 6,000 $4.50 Letter perfect typing, prose, per -50 
1,000 to 2,000.____-.-. 2.50 6,000 to 7,000........ 5.00 Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less... 1.00 
,000 t ,000 to 6. 

All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


| desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism of my manuscript entitled...................-.-.- 


which | send herewith. Jt words: end’ to 


cover, in accordance with your regular scale of fees. | also enclose return postage. If this is a 
fiction manuscript, | understand | am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. 


Story Sales System. 
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